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| Is it Tom Seaver? 
Steve Carlton? 
Nolan Ryan? 

‘ Ron Guidry? 
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- Fernando Valenzuela? 
Dave Righetti? 

Britt Burns? 

Bill Gullickson? 
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Tom Seaver: Perhaps the best—definitely the most underpaid. 
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If you had one game to win, who would you 
send to the mound? If you could have any 
young pitcher, who would you choose? 
Here’s who. 
© The Great Arms Race Is On. Baseball 
has its best crop of young hurlers in years. 
When the going gets tough, who will still be 
in there pitching? By Peter Gammons 
° Aces, Jokers and Wild Cards. The 
best, the worst and the weirdest of 
baseball’s armed forces. 
¢ The Smartest Pitcher in Baseball. No 
heat, no stuff, just the winningest record in 
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He does it with his head. By Pat Jordan 
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BRAVES: 
MADE-FOR-TV BASEBALL 
Suspense, action, comedy, melodrama, plus 
some dashing young stars. And this season 
maybe a pennant. Now playing in your 
town, Ted Turner Television presents the 
Atlanta Braves. By Harry Stein 
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THE CHAMPIONS 
NOBODY KNOWS 

Chicago has its first champion since 1963, 
and the NASL has a success story in trou- 
bled times. Meet the Chicago Sting—and six 
teams that might steal the honey from its 
championship hive. By Steve Fiffer 


5 8 THE GREENING OF 

COLLEGE BASEBALL 
When the College World Series is played 
this month, the stadium will be packed. 
And the keenest observers will be a bevy of 
major league scouts. College baseball is bet- 
ter than you think. By Jim Martz 
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BOBBY CLAMPETT... 
. And why will he win the U.S. Open? 

Three reasons: He’s good, he’s cocky and 

he’s playing in his own backyard. 
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gie. Big money. Big glamour. Big talk. But 
when it gets down to boxing, Marvin Hag- 
ler vs. Thomas Hearns will be a better 
fight. By Randy Gordon 
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SPORT Talk 


Strike Three? NBA Owners Press on Salaries 


In late June, the NBA Board 
of Governors will gather for 
its annual meeting. Among 
the problems it will face are 
the shaky financial position of 
a number of teams—six are 
actively seeking buyers—and 
the widespread unhappiness 
with commissioner Larry 
O’Brien. But the most impor- 
tant matter on the agenda— 
and the biggest challenge fac- 
ing the league—will be on 
how to approach the negotia- 
tions with the players’ associa- 
tion that will take place this 
summer. 

The current collective bar- 
gaining agreement between 
the owners and the players ex- 
pires June 1. The league own- 
ers seem determined to resist 
making further concessions to 
the players; in fact, many 
seem determined to get some 
of their own. The biggest, and 
most innovative, concession 
they might seek would set a 
limit on how much any team 
could pay each year in player 
salaries. One-third to one-half 
of the teams in the league pay 
out more than 100 percent of 
their gate receipts in player 
salaries. That is the main 
cause of the shaky financial 
position of the teams in Utah, 
San Diego, Cleveland and 
Denver. 

The actual ceiling figure on 
team payrolls is negotiable, 
but if it were, say, $4 million, 
that would mean no team 
could exceed that amount in 
total player salaries, though it 
could distribute that amount 
any way it liked. If Houston 
wanted to pay half of that to 
Moses Malone, fine, but that 
would severely restrict how 
much it could pay to the rest 
of the players on the team. 

The idea is to force salary 
prudence on the imprudent. 
It would also place each fran- 
chise on an equal footing; no 
team could outspend another 


Worst job, best bunters, strangest signatures, smartest scouts and loneliest end 


UPDATE 


Our April issue contained six 
rules for betting the NCAA 
basketball tournament. 
Here’s how we did. 

The rules were: bet against 
the ACC and on the Big Ten 
teams; play underdogs getting 
from one to three points, but 
play favorites giving up five or 
more; play teams favored by 
10 points or more; and, in the 
final, take the team on a roll. 


This Kaat Has 24 Lives and Is Still Purring 


When Jim Kaat mopped up | Kaat has pitched to both 
in relief during the St. Louis | halves of seven big league 
Cardinals’ season-opening ~ father- -son combinations. 
win over I Houston, he became | He’s faced Yogi and Dale 
the first pitcher in baseball Berra, Ray and Bob Boone, 
history to pitch in 24 major Tito and Terry Francona, 
league seasons. Kaat and Ear- | Marty and Matt Keough, Gus 
ly Wynn had shared the old | and Buddy Bell, Maury and 
record of 23. Jim Kaat turned | Bump Wills, and Jim and 
44 last November 7, but what | Mike Hegan. It is the Hegan 
is more amazing than his age | combo that may be the most 
is the amount of baseball ac- _ impressive. They both retired 
tion he’s seen. Over 24 years, | during Kaat’s career. 


CALENDAR 


in stockpiling talent. 

Naturally, the players 
aren’t going to accept such a 
plan easily. But some owners 
are said to be ready to keep 
training camps for next season 
closed until they get what they 
want from the union. The 
owners feel strongly about 
their plan to get a cap on sal- 
aries. In late June they’ll de- 
cide how far they’re willing to 
go to get it. 


24 Middleweight Boxing Championship: Hearns 
vs. Hagler; Windsor Univ., Windsor, Ontario 

24-June 7 French Open (tennis) 

27 NBA Championship Series begins 

31 Indianapolis 500, IN 

JUNE 

1-5 NCAA Outdoor Track and Field Champion- 
ships; Brigham Young University, Provo, UT 

3-6 Kemper Open (golf); Congressional CC, 
Bethesda, MD 

4-12 College Baseball World Series; Omaha, NE 

5 Belmont Stakes; Belmont, NY 

7-9 Baseball Summer Free-Agent Draft 

ll WBC Heavyweight Championship: Holmes vs. 
Cooney; Caesars Palace, Las Vegas, NV 

15 Baseball Intraleague Trading Deadline 

17-20 US Open (golf); Pebble Beach Golf Links, 
Pebble Beach, CA 

21-23 NBA Board of Governors Meetings; 


Coronado, CA 
All England Tennis Championships; 
Wimbledon, England 


21-July 4 


Our rules indicated a play 
in 27 of the 47 games this 
year. There were more games 
than that in which our advice 
came into play, but those 
games were eliminated be- 
cause of conflicting rules. 

Coming to the final game, 
we’d won 13 and lost 13. Ah, 
but that championship game. 
Sport readers here enjoyed a 
triple play. North Carolina 
was favored by 1% points. 
Thus, the rule to play against 
the ACC and to take underdogs 
getting 1% indicated George- 
town. So did the direction to 


CAROLINE 


James was Worthy to the Tar 
Heels, but Mud to their bettors. 


take teams on a roll: George- 
town had not failed to cover or 
push in every tournament 
game; Carolina had covered 
the spread just once. 
Carolina, of course, won, 
but with two seconds left, the 
Tar Heels’ all-American for- 
ward James Worthy missed 
both ends of a two-shot foul. 
The final score stood at 63-62, 
and Georgetown bettors had 
won. Had it all the way. 
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SPORT Talk 


Which organizations have de- 
veloped the most players in 
the major leagues? Here’s 
how teams rank in order of 
the percentage of all current 
major league ballplayers who 
originally signed with and 


started out in their organiza- 
tions (based on players on ma- 
jor league rosters over the past 
two years). Interestingly, six 
of the seven most productive 
teams are from the National 
League. 


. Philadelphia (5.27%) 

. Pittsburgh (5.18) 

. Cincinnati (4.84) 

. California (4.75) 

. St. Louis (4.66) 

. Los Angeles(4.58) 
San Francisco (4.58) 

. New York Mets (4.40) 
Detroit (4.40) 
Texas (4.40) 

. Oakland (4.32) 

. Baltimore (4.23) 
Boston (4.23) 


And You Complain About Your Job... 


Who’s got the worst job in 
sports? It’s Hank Egan, of the 
Air Force Academy basket- 
ball team. Egan, a retired ma- 
jor, faces an impossible set of 
restrictions for anyone hoping 
to win in the highly competi- 
tive world of big-time college 
basketball. 

First, any Air Force recruit 
must commit himself to five 
years of military duty. Add to 
that the restriction that the 
Academy can’t take anyone 
over 6 feet 8. (Egan’s tallest 
player this season was 6 feet 
5.) Then, there are grades. 
Air Force cadets must make a 
score of at least 1,000 on their 
college boards. And, after all 
that, the prospect must re- 
ceive a Congressional nomi- 
nation. 

Now, there are more prob- 
lems. To cut the travel costs of 
an independent, Air Force 
joined the tough Western 
Athletic Conference last year. 
That assured the Falcons of 
several nasty beatings each 
year. In two seasons of confer- 
ence games, the Falcons are 
6-26. 

“When we joined the WAC 
I had mixed emotions,’’ Egan 
admits now. ‘“‘It was sort of 


10. New York Yankees (4.01) 
11. Montreal (3.97) 
12. Atlanta (3.89) 
13. Minnesota (3.83) 
14. Cleveland (3.45) 
Kansas City (3.45) 
Houston (3.45) 
. Chicago White Sox (3.28) 
. San Diego (3.11) 
. Chicago Cubs (2.85) 
. Milwaukee (2.50) 
. Seattle (1.39) 
. Toronto (0.98) 


Hank Egan in happier days. 
Bring on the Marines. 


like watching your mother-in- 
law drive off a cliff in your 
new Cadillac.’’ But there are 
bright spots on the horizon. 
One is a rule change. ‘‘The 
new jump ball where you al- 
ternate possession has been 
the greatest thing to happen to 
Air Force basketball,’’ he 
says. ““We never used to get a 
single jump ball. Now we’re 
assured of getting every other 
one.”’ 
It’s a start. 


Is Ed Jones Too Tall for Anyplace but Dallas? 


it would demand giving up 
two first picks. 

This time around, Jones ad- 
mits some of the reluctance 
may be because he likes it in 
Dallas. ‘‘I was probably more 


Ed (Too Tall) Jones of the 
Dallas Cowboys, one of the 
most feared defensive ends in 
pro football, is a free agent. 
And nobody wants him. 
Jones was a free agent for 


Too much Too Tall: Won't any contender give up two late first- 
round picks for one of the best defensive ends in football? 


the first time after the ’78 sea- 
son. No teams contacted him 
then. ‘‘The league rule keeps 
anybody from calling,’? he 
says. The league rule is based 
on compensation: if you sign a 
player, you’ve got to compen- 
sate the team he’s leaving. At 
Jones’ salary level that would 
have required a No. 1 and a 
No, 2 draft choice in ’78; now 


willing to move three years 
ago. But the circumstances 
are still the same; nobody 
calls.”’ 

The Cowboys say they’ll 
work out a new contract, so 
rest assured Ed Jones will re- 
main in Dallas. But still it 
makes you wonder why the 
NFL continues to use the 
term ‘‘free agent.”’ 


More Problems for the Hapless Cavaliers 


Put a Josing team in the mid- 
dle of nowhere and the result 
is a disaster at the gate. The 
Cleveland Cavaliers, playing 
in Richfield Coliseum, 20 
miles south of downtown 
Cleveland, finished last in the 
league in attendance last year, 
averaging only 5,475 a game. 
Now, owner Ted Stepien is at- 
tempting to move the Cays 
back into the heart of Cleve- 
land—into a new arena at 


Cleveland State University. 

The Richfield Coliseum 
was built in the early Seven- 
ties by former Cavalier owner 
Nick Mileti, who believed the 
team would draw from the 
surrounding area. ‘‘It was 
crazy to leave downtown,”’ 
says Stepien. ‘“The Coliseum 
was Mileti’s Waterloo,”’ 

It could also be Stepien’s. 
The Cavs can’t leave Rich- 
field until 1985. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking |s Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Ride’em, Calvert. A Canadian that stays 
ontop, thanks to the efforts of four 

great distilleries from Manitoba to Quebec, 
who just won’t settle for second best. 


Lord Calvert: Lord of the Canadians. 
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SPORT Talk 
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Rizzuto: "Players today forget 
to do the little things." 


The bunt is dying. Today, a 
baseball team averages only 
between 40-50 a season. Phil 
Rizzuto was hired by the Go- 
Go Yankees to bring the art of 
bunting back to the Bronx. 
The Yankee sportscaster says, 
**The bunt is one of the easiest 
things in baseball to learn. All 
it takes is a delicate touch and 
a little practice.’’ Here are the 
Scooter’s best all-time bunters. 
1. Phil Rizzuto. Of course. 
You think George Steinbren- 
ner would hire the second 
best? Rizzuto was a master at 
faking the bunt and swinging 
away. He says, “‘I loved to do 
it against Ferris Fain (Phila- 
delphia Athletics) when he 
charged from first base. I used 
to just miss his head.’’ 

2. Rod Carew. ‘‘Carew has 
an advantage because he can 
bunt from both sides of the 
plate. When he was winning 
those batting titles, he must 
have got 30-40 bunt base hits 
a year.”’ 

3. Mickey Mantle. ‘‘No- 
body was a better drag bunt- 
er. He used to be so fast that 
he could just outrun the ball.”’ 
4. Nellie Fox. The Chicago 
White Sox second baseman 
had a good trick when he 
bunted: he made sure to leave 
the bat right where the catch- 
er would trip over it.”’ 

Best Young Bunter: Kirk 
Gibson. ‘‘He has great speed 
and drag bunts well.”’ 

Best Bunting Team: Mil- 
waukee Brewers. ‘‘Paul 
Molitor, Robin Yount, Don 
Money and even Cecil Cooper 
are all fine bunters.”’ 


How a sports personality signs 
his name tells a lot about that 
individual as a personality and 
as a performer, according to 
Michael Zimmer, a New York 
graphologist. Below, he ana- 
lyzes six autographs from the 
world of sports. 
Muhammad Ali: His angu- 
lar writing signifies a highly 
calculating and goal-oriented 
nature. The public outbursts 
are pure show biz hype never 
meant to be taken seriously. 
Note also the thick, smeary 
stroke he uses; it’s evidence 
that Ali is a pleasure seeker. If 
temptation gets the best of 
him, he’s subject to excesses. 
Howard Cosell: The broken 
writing pattern reveals Cosell 
to be a man of wit and imagi- 
nation with keen powers of 
observation. He’s inclined to 
jump from topic to topic with- 
out any apparent forethought. 
Cosell is fiercely independent, 
and resists outside influences. 
Julius Erving: The lower 
loops on his letters are evi- 
dence of a high level of 
energy. This graphic also 
shows that Dr. J has a matter- 
of-fact attitude about his skills, 
but he is also fully aware of his 
value to the team and is highly 
money motivated. 

Chris Evert: This script has a 
slow tempo. Note the perpen- 
dicular slant. Even more 
significant is the way she 
makes a capital R instead of a 
lower case one. This bears 


Sign Language: It's All in the Wrist 


witness to a personality and 
style of play that is careful, 
cold-blooded and cautious. 
Billy Martin: The circle 
i-dot shows Martin to be an 
independent man with a 
strong desire to be different. 
Notice also the leftward 
movement on the capital B in 
“Billy.”’ This indicates that 
he is an introvert, and his own 
worst critic. 


Up the Side of Mt. Everest, the Hard Way 


When it comes to mountain 
climbing, Lou Whittaker is 
the king of the hill. The 
53-year-old mountaineer 
works out by climbing Mt. 
McKinley five times a year, 


and has made five climbs in 


the Himalayas. As you read 
this, Whittaker is somewhere 
in China, leading a team of 15 
on a two-month climb on an 
untried route up the north 
face of Mt. Everest. If suc- 
cessful, it would be the first 
American team to climb Ever- 
est from the China side, and 


Whittaker would become the . 


oldest person ever to stand on 
the top of the world. 

In the last 50 years, one in 
10 Himalayan climbers has 
perished; only one in 10 
climbers has made it to the 
peak of Everest. Whittaker, 
brother of Everest pioneer 
Jim Whittaker, is looking for- 


ward to sitting on a 2,000-foot 


cliff and looking at the north 


face of Everest with Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth playing on his 


Walkman: “There’s nothing 
else like it in the world.”’ 


Joe Klecko: Note how the 
final stroke in the e in ‘‘Joe’’ 
is shaped like an upturned 
palm, Here Joe reveals he’s a 
rather amiable fellow with a 
warm and outgoing nature— 
surprising for a member of the 
Jets’ feared New York Sack 
Exchange. However, this 
graphic also reveals that Joe 
has lapses of self-discipline as 
well as a playful streak. 


Whittaker dresses for Everest: 
100 mph winds, -20 degree 
temperature, 


Contributors this month are Norm Hiteges, Stephen Steiner, Neil Cohen, Eric Daum, Michael Zimmer, David Herndon, Peter Griffin and David Whitford. 
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Jockey World Class Tenniswear per- 
forms for Harold Solomon because he 
helped design it. And it'll perform for 
you, too, because Jockey World Class 

# ~ Tenniswear plays the way it looks: beau- 
ds of 


»' tional enough to meet Hat 
ing standards, fashionab 
meet your own. So this 


© 1982 Jockey Internationaline:, 
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SPORT Interview 


Billy Martin 


Baseball's dugout dynamo turns a team around and turns baseball upside down. 
Sa ES a A hE I MEA EEA Dd tht REY A 


by Barry Bloom 


nerviewing Billy Martin can be an emotionally 

draining experience. Not only must the interviewer 

confront the man, but he must also juggle the myths 
and images that have emerged and been compounded dur- 
ing Martin’s long, successful—but tumultuous—playing 
and managerial careers. 

There 1s Billy the philosopher, Billy the oppressed, Bil- 
ly the tyrant, Billy the benevolent. There is Billy the 
manager, who won division titles in Minnesota, Detroit, 
New York and, most recently, last year in Oakland. And 
the world championship with the Yankees in 1977. But 
there is also Billy the man, who was fired four times be- 


fore finally finding his niche with the A’s, just 10 miles 
from the Berkeley home where he grew up and where his 
81-year-old mother still roots him on. 

There is Billy the renowned bar fighter, and Billy the 
lover. Billy the friend who spearheaded the drive to raise 
money for Kenny Boyer in the former third baseman’s re- 
cent battle with cancer. There are players who swear by 
him and players who curse him. 

But love him or hate him, respect him or criticize him. 
There 1s little room for not forming an opinion of him. 
Perhaps no man in baseball elicits more varied responses 
from people who’ve crossed his path. 


SPORT: You’ve had so much success 
everywhere you’ve managed. Why have 
you been able to win where other manag- 
ers have lost? 

MARTIN: It’s the result of hard work, 
what we do in spring training, but that’s 
only one part of it. There’s the pride in 
it, the pushing—when you have to win 
you push a little harder. And learning to 
give of yourself, using the word ‘“‘we”’ 
instead of “‘I.’’ There’re a lot of little 
things. 

SPORT: How has it varied from club to 
club that you’ve been with? 

MARTIN: Well, every year you manage 
you add a little something new to it. You 
see where there’s something lacking, 
and you just have to change it a little bit 
all the time. You don’t just change away 
from the other things you do, you add 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN MCDONOUGH 


something to it. 

If you deal with a team that can run, 
you add certain plays to make it into a 
running team. With a team that can’t 
run a lot, you have to stay with the ba- 
sics. You’ve got to go with the personnel 
you have. I’ve been very fortunate that 
wherever I’ve been as manager, the tal- 
ent was there. Maybe it wasn’t brought 
out before, but it was always there. 
SPORT: The A’s were the most demor- 
alized team in baseball when you arrived 
here. How did the process of turning 
them around begin? 

MARTIN: Right in spring training. I had 
a meeting the first day. I said, ‘‘Forget 
about those 108 losses you had last year, 
that’s history. Now I’m going to show 
you how to be winners, and we’re going 
to be winners. And you start thinking 


that way right now because that’s what 
we’re going to do. I’m going to show you 
different things.”’ 

The first five plays I put on, they all 
went backwards, everything went 
wrong. Then finally we got one right out 
of eight and, oh boy, a cheer went up: 
“Well, we got one right, Skip!’’ And 
from then on, they started relaxing a lit- 
tle more, and they started to do things. 
They weren’t playing scared, they were 
playing aggressive baseball, and then, 
boom, all of a sudden we had a well-knit 
team, 

SPORT: What do you consider your 
strongest point as a manager? 

MARTIN: When I go out there, I know 
the game. I have a memory of the oppo- 
sition—how to pitch them, and play 
them. I don’t have to look at a scorecard 
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“A spitball is something where you go to 
your mouth; our pitchers are not doing that.’’ 


or revert to notes. You just name the 
ballclub right now and I'll tell you how 
to pitch and play each one of them. 
That’s my strong suit. 

SPORT: How about knowing how to deal 
psychologically with the players? 
MARTIN: That comes natural. Some 
guys have too many meetings, some guys 
over yell, some guys don’t yell enough. 
You’ve got to know when to do it, when 
not to do it, and how to do it. Players are 
all different. You’ve got to have one set 
of rules, but treat them all different 
when you’re talking to them. Some guys 
you got to push, some guys you leave 
alone, some guys you just give ’em hell. 
SPORT: It seems that a lot of old-time 
baseball people don’t try to relate to the 
new generation of ballplayers. 

MARTIN: Sure, people are rather set in 
their ways. I think in this modern day 
you’ve got to bend a little bit. There’s no 
generation gap; I think there’s acommu- 
nication gap between management and 
the player. He’s saying the same thing as 
I did when I was a player, he’s just say- 
ing it in a different way. You’ve gotta 
stay on top. It’s like hairdos and dress 
codes—everything changes. 

SPORT: What have you changed from 
the way it was in your days as a player? 
MARTIN: For instance, in the old days, 
you wouldn’t allow the players to go to 
the hotel bar. That belonged to the man- 
ager. So the manager would go to the 
hotel bar and the players would have to 
go out. Maybe they’d have a hard time 
getting a cab, maybe they’d get in a 
wreck or something. So, I changed it. 
Now the players go to the hotel bar and 
the manager goes elsewhere. You know 
they’re not gonna get in trouble in an 
elevator—unless they ride with George 
Steinbrenner, 

SPORT: I noted that on a lot of the A’s 
literature, they’re not saying Billy Ball 
any more this season. 

MARTIN: I hope we get away from it. 
Billy Ball’s fine, it served its purpose. 
I’m not knocking it, I just don’t like to 
take anything away from the players; the 
players are the ones who are doing it, I’d 
rather read ‘‘Aggressive baseball by the 
Oakland A’s. Good baseball by the Oak- 
land A’s.”’ I think that’s more im- 
portant. 

SPORT: Everyone says that Billy Martin 
will do anything to win a ball game. For 
example, there was that whole row last 


year about all the pitchers on the A’s 
throwing spitballs. 

MARTIN: They didn’t throw no spit- 
balls. They can say what they want. Um- 
pires see the same pitch, and the umpires 
don’t see it. So where the hell is it? 
SPORT: How do you think it got started? 
MARTIN: It’s because they were getting 
people out. One of our catchers left here 
and he kind of thought we were doing it, 
so maybe that’s it. 

SPORT: You mean Jim Essian? 
MARTIN: Yeah, maybe one pitcher will 
try and experiment with it and use it a 
couple of times, but they throw what- 
ever they want to. A spitball is some- 
thing where you go to your mouth; our 
pitchers are not doing that. 

SPORT: But it helps to have people think 
that something suspicious is going on. 
Like with Gaylord Perry. 

MARTIN: Always good. A lot of people 
thought Perry was throwing spitballs all 
around, but he wasn’t. And every time 
he’d get somebody out, they’d come in 
and say, ‘“‘Oh, he threw a spitter you 
know.”’ It’s good. 

SPORT: So basically that’s the edge that 
people are talking about. It’s a psycho- 
logical manipulation. 

MARTIN: That’s it. 

SPORT: Your first two seasons in Oak- 
land were your calmest as a manager any- 
where. Has also being general manager 
been the reason? 

MARTIN: Well, it’s certainly helped. I 
don’t always have to explain to some- 
body what went on during a game. After 
a while it gets old. You know, your time 
is taken up enough just managing the 
ballclub, talking to the media, and what- 
ever, without having to go upstairs and 
explain things to the general manager. 
Then the general manager explains it to 
the owner and eventually you have to 
answer to him too. You just get tired of 
the phone calls and talking about mostly 
petty things. 

SPORT: Did you decide after you left the 
Yankees that the next time you took a 
manager’s job somewhere, you wanted 
control of baseball operations as well? 
MARTIN: To tell you the truth, I didn’t 
know if I wanted to come back. I was 
disappointed and I was that down after I 
got in that incident in Minnesota [the 
fight with the marshmallow salesman] 
where nobody paid any attention to my 
side of the case. It just hurt me so badly. 


Then, of course, people said, ‘‘Billy’s 
not going to get another job again.”’ 
Well, that wasn’t true. I had a job right 
in my hip pocket. I had Charlie Finley 
calling and another club calling. And I 
also knew if I sat back and waited three 
months, there’d be all kinds of jobs 
busting open. I just got tired of sitting 
around. And you know what happens 
when you’re down, you start feeling 
sorry for yourself, and that’s bad. So I 
had my agent call Finley and everybody 
thought I was crazy. But we had an 
agreement that he would not interfere 
and that I could run the club and that’s 
exactly what happened. 
SPORT: In going from the Yankees to the 
A’s, were you concerned about making 
such a big transition, both in the makeup 
of the organization and in what you had 
on the field? 
MARTIN: Well, I had to work a little bit 
harder and do a little more teaching, but 
I needed to be active and do these things. 
I didn’t have anything to prove. I was a 
successful manager before that. But then 
I said to myself, ‘‘What if I do good 
now? Now what are people going to 
say?’ I figured I wouldn’t hear nothing 
again for the rest of my life. And that’s 
the truth. Nobody can say anything 
now. They have to zip it whether they 
like it or not. 
SPORT: Do you consider your first and 
second place finishes with the A’s as re- 
warding as your World Series victory? 
MARTIN: Very rewarding. And the most 
rewarding part about it has not been 
what it’s done for me; it’s been seeing 
the kids on this ballclub, who were once 
ashamed of being A’s, making other 
teams look bad. Their pride came back. 
Now they’re wearing A’s jackets and 
hats off the field. It’s like a school 
teacher seeing one of the pupils gradu- 
ate, or a mother seeing her child graduat- 
ing from college. It’s a great feeling. 
SPORT: Do you think you might become 
a full-time general manager in the near 
future? 
MARTIN: Possibly, possibly. 
SPORT: Would that be enough for you? 
MARTIN: Oh, yeah. Oh, I'd stay close to 
it. I'd watch the team a lot, travel with it, 
stay close to the manager. I wouldn’t 
second guess him or anything, but I’d 
stay close to him. If anybody wanted to 
talk about certain things, I’d be there. 
I understand what a manager goes 
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through. A lot of general managers have 
never been managers, so they don’t 
know what goes on down there in the 
clubhouse. They don’t know what goes 
on in that bus. They don’t know what 
goes on in the plane when you’re travel- 
ing together, every day with the same in- 
dividuals. You’ve got to know their dif- 
ferent moods and feelings and under- 
stand how to handle each one of them a 
little differently. 

SPORT: While you have your general 
manager’s hat on, how about some views 
on where baseball is heading? You’ve 
always been very partial to the designat- 
ed hitter, would you like to see the DH 
adopted by the National League? 
MARTIN: I’d like to see it go one way or 


the other. I think it’s unfair for us to go 
through an entire season and have a 
pitcher hit in the All-Star Game and 
World Series. I think it’s very dangerous 
for the pitcher. Someday, somebody is 
going to get hurt because they’re not 
used to going up to the plate. I think it’s 
ridiculous that we can’t use the DH ina 
National League club’s park during 
spring training. It’s amazing that the 
National League was unanimous for 
testing the DH in our league, but now 
they won’t adopt it in their league. 
SPORT: What about interleague play? 
MARTIN: It makes sense, but it makes 
too much sense. Wouldn’t it be great to 
see the Dodgers come up and play us? 
And the Giants, wouldn’t that be a great 


rivalry? The Dodgers and California? 
My goodness, that’d be tremendous and 
it'd be good for baseball. It’s unfair now 
to some towns that the people there 
don’t get to see American League or Na- 
tional League ball. I think you’re going 
to eventually see three divisions—West 
Coast, Midwest and East Coast—and in- 
terleague play. I hope it eventually 
comes to that, I think the dollar situation 
and the long plane rides are going to 
make it happen. 

SPORT: Speaking of the dollar situation, 
can you imagine what the old Yankees 
would have made in the current salary 
climate? 

MARTIN: You know, the Yankees cer- 
tainly weren’t known at that time for 
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giving out big salaries. Right now, the 
way prices are going, the way they’re 
giving these $11 million and $13 million 
contracts, if Joe DiMaggio and Mickey 
Mantle were still playing, they’d have to 
give DiMaggio New York and Mickey 
Philadelphia and Chicago. Not salaries, 
they’d have to give them the cities. 
That’s how good they were. 

As far as I’m concerned, though, I’m 
happy to see the players get more 
money, because I thought we were op- 
pressed when I was a player making 
$7,500 in New York. But I think the 
players have gone overboard, they’re 
getting too much now. 

SPORT: You’ve certainly seen the pen- 
dulum shift during your baseball career. 
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MARTIN: And I believe there’s a certain 
spot where it’s got to stop: you can’t be 
putting people out of their business. I 
think the owners have created their own 
monster in the free agent draft. You 
can’t go out and pay guys who are re- 
leased $4 million, $5 million. A guy hit- 
ting .230, .240, getting that type of 
money—it’s ridiculous. What you’re 
really doing is hurting Joe Fan—the fam- 
ily who wants to take their children to 
see basketball, football, baseball, 
hockey, and can’t afford the tickets be- 
cause the prices keep going up. It’s un- 
fair. I think the super-superstar should 
get his due. But it should be on that 
basis, not on arbitration or all the 
baloney that’s going on now. 


SPORT: If you owned the A’s today, and 
were in A’s president Roy Eisenhardt’s 
position, how would you handle it? 
MARTIN: Just like we’re doing it right 
now. We’re putting a lot of money into 
our farm system and developing kids. So 
when the time comes when a player asks 
for a ridiculous amount of money, we’ll 
just say, ‘‘See you later,’? and have him 
replaced by another good, young kid. 
SPORT: When you came to the A’s, they 
were the lowest paid team in baseball. 
Now that their salaries have started to 
come up, do you think you can avoid the 
inherent traps and jealousies that big 
money caused for the Yankees? 
MARTIN: No question about it. 

SPORT: Why? 
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“Why don’t you look at Babe Ruth‘s 
background? I’m an angel compared to him.” 


MARTIN: Because I’m in the position to 
be able to control it. I know how to han- 
dle it. Before, I didn’t have any say on 
the money guys were getting under the 
table, or what was going on behind the 
scenes with Steinbrenner and all that 
stuff. Now I know what’s going on all 
the time, so there’s nothing going on be- 
hind my back. 

SPORT: Can you be more specific? 
MARTIN: Take New York. Steinbrenner 
wasn’t there my first year [1976, he was 
suspended by the commissioner] and we 
won the pennant. Next year, he comes in 
and wants to take over, do all the things. 
And again, the conflict comes in. Players 
are going to him behind my back. Notall 
the players, just one or two. And he’s 
paying them different bonuses here, and 
different things there. My God, at the 
end of the season I had to get five guys in 
the last game just so they could get their 
bonuses. No manager should ever be put 
in that position. It’s ridiculous. But last 
year here, we had a deal with one of our 
guys, a pitcher, so I went to Roy Eisen- 
hardt and said, ‘‘Let’s pay him his bo- 
nus right now because I’m not going to 
pitch him.”’ He said, ‘‘Good, we’ll do 
it.’ So we didn’t have to give him his in- 
nings, but he got his money. That’s the 
way I think it should be done. 

SPORT: Were all these behind-the-scene 
incidents the reasons why you were fired 
from other teams? 

MARTIN: That’s right, not because I 
wasn’t successful, but because of differ- 
ent things. And every time you’d read 
about it in the paper, it came out differ- 
ently why I was fired. Not really the 
truth. Fired in Texas because it was a 
new owner and he wanted the power I 
had. Fired in Detroit because the general 
manager and I disagreed on players—I 
thought the guys he had in the minor 
league system weren’t good enough. 
Fired in Minnesota because I got into a 
fight with the traveling secretary two 
years before and when I became the 
manager he never forgot it. And he was a 
friend of the ballclub’s owner, so I was 
gone. It was that simple. But yet when I 
was gone, instead of just firing me like a 
man would fire another man, rumors 
would circulate. I always drank too 
much. Ah, he’s wonderful between the 
lines, but off the field . .. Now what do I 
do off the field? Let’s see—I give to all 
the charities, very charitable. I go to 
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church every Sunday. I’m an inspiration 
when every little kid around sees Billy 
Martin standing in church every Sunday 
Mass. That’s bad, huh? I’m a good fa- 
ther, that’s bad? So what the hell do I do 
off the field? Ask them one time! 
SPORT: It usually comes back to your 
drinking habits. 

MARTIN: My drinking habits. I’ve 
never, ever gone back to a bar after a 
game and said, ‘‘Geez, I’ve got to have a 
drink.’’? Never. Never had a drink at 
five, six, seven o’clock in the morning. 
When the bar closes, my drinking stops. 
I don’t need to drink. What’s a guy 
drink for? When I win, I have a couple 
of drinks ’cause I’m happy, right? When 
you lose, you want a couple of drinks be- 
cause you’re sad. This is a screwed up 
world. You drink when you’re happy 
and you drink when you’re sad. Is that 
wrong? Is it wrong to be human? It’s not 
wrong as long as you don’t do it in ex- 
cess, and I don’t do it in excess. I could 
stop drinking right now for one month, 
easily. And I’ve done it. Nobody knows 
it, but who gives a damn what they 
know? I like to drink just like everybody 
else. I enjoy my beer. Nothing tastes bet- 
ter on a warm day than a cold beer. That 
doesn’t mean I go out and drink four 
cases of beer. I do everything moder- 
ately. That’s the way I do it. 

SPORT: Because of the way he handled 
it, do you think George Steinbrenner 
was looking for an excuse to get you out 
of New York? 

MARTIN: I think so. I hate to say that be- 
cause sometimes George has the greatest 
heart in the world. He’s like a Jekyll and 
Hyde. One side of him is just fantastic 
and the other side is very hard-headed. 
And even though he’s totally wrong, 
that’s the way he wants it. I’ve seen him 
do wonderful things for people around 
the country that even he doesn’t talk 
about. But I believe that he hired me to 
fire me because I left him the first time 
{Martin resigned as Yankee manager in 
July, 1978]. It was kind of an embar- 
rassment to him, I guess. So if it wasn’t 
the Minnesota incident, it would have 
been something else. And it would have 
been very minor too. 

SPORT: At the time, Steinbrenner said 
that your fighting the marshmallow 
salesman wasn’t in the best interest of 
the New York Yankees. 

MARTIN: Not in the best interest of be- 


ing a Yankee. Why don’t you take a look 
at Babe Ruth’s background? Or take a 
look at some of the other guys in the Hall 
of Fame. I’m an angel compared with 
them. 

SPORT: Do you find that after all these 
years people still try to antagonize you, 
especially in a bar situation? 

MARTIN: Yep. Like that incident in 
Minnesota. I didn’t even know the gen- 
tleman and I wouldn’t know him if he 
walked up to me right now. We had just 
come in from hunting, me and my 
friend, little Howard Wong. We were 
just standing there and he comes up and 
says, ‘You ain’t Billy Martin. You’re not 
big enough. You don’t look tough 
enough.’ I tried twice to introduce him 
to Howard Wong and he wouldn’t even 
listen. He just kept going on and on. So 
finally I just said, ‘“‘Hey, I’m getting 
tired of this pal. Why don’t you go-both- 
er somebody else??? And when he came 
back, we got into it. 

SPORT: This bar fighting image extends 
to the field, doesn’t it? 

MARTIN: Oh yeah. Everything happens, 
Billy does it. Pitcher throws a ball close 
to a guy, Billy had him throw it at him. I 
get tired of reading it, but that’s what 
they do. Somebody gets knocked down, 
Billy had them knocked down. It 
doesn’t occur to them that the guy made 
a gesture at the pitcher after he hit a 
home run the time before, or laughed. It 
doesn’t occur to them that the pitcher 
has his own pride. But no, it’s Billy had 
him knocked down. You know, when I 
played, you didn’t have to tell a guy to 
knock somebody down. They had their 
own pride out there. Same way you 
don’t have to tell a shortstop or second 
baseman—if a guy gives you one of those 
football rolls, the next time he comes in, 
drill him. They'll do it on their own. 
Again, it’s a pride thing. Football rolls 
can put you out of baseball. If a guy did 
that to me while I was playing, I just 
tagged him right in the mouth. 

SPORT: You know, of course, that ‘you 
still have detractors out there. That after 
everything, even the placid years in Oak- 
land, there are still people waiting for 
you to self-destruct again. 

MARTIN: Yeah. Tell them to bring their 
lunch because they’ve got a long wait. ¥* 


Barry Bloom met all the Billy Martins in a 
week in Oakland. 
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Garvey is a sham, Fernando is a shame, Burns is a shoo-in, Bird rules his game. 
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“Will the Real Steve Garvey . . ." 
As a lifetime Dodger fan, I can no longer 
repress my feelings about Steve Garvey 
(Interview, April). While his perfor- 
mance on the field is fantastic, his off- 
the-field exploits sicken me. Everything 
Garvey does is geared for a future in poli- 
tics. His credible simulation of a sincere 
human being, coupled with his depen- 
dency on the Los Angeles media, may 
just take Mr. Garvey all the way to 
Washington. 
Edward Reesha 
Long Beach, California 


Finally, a magazine has conducted an in- 
telligent, tasteful and interesting inter- 
view with Steve Garvey. You have shown 
the man for what he truly is—a dignified, 
confident, talented individual. Steve 
Garvey is a model: his consistency, intel- 
ligence and ambition—both on and off 
the field—are qualities few people show. 
He is truly a world champion, and your 
article shows that. 
Kathie Naideck 
Metuchen, New Jersey 


I read your interview with interest. I 
realize that reporters, like children, can 
be cruel at times. But I also realize that it 
will be the baseball fans and not the press 
who will lose out in the long run. The 
press will always find someone to go for a 
ride on their kite. 
Ralph Langlois 
Harrington, Delaware 


As a teacher of young men in high 
school, I am glad to be able to point out 
Steve Garvey to my students as a man 
worth emulating, a public figure and an 
athlete who has principles and strives to 
live by them. As a priest, I am proud of 
this Catholic layman and friend; his life 
has preached to me an eloquent sermon 
on ideals, hard work and Christian liv- 

ing. 
(Fr.) Timothy E. Deeter, O.S.A. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Baseball Preview Review 

I see that you are one of the few left who 
still underestimates the Oakland A’s 
(“‘Play Ball,’’ April). Your prediction of 
third place for Billy Martin’s club is too 
low. Both the infield and the bullpen 
have improved greatly over last year. The 
near-legendary outfield and the starting 


rotation are the best squads in the ma- 
jors. In your Fearless Predictions you 
choose Martin as a manager ‘“‘most likely 
to be fired.”? You obviously don’t listen 
to things that go on here in the Bay Area. 
Martin will be here for a long, long time. 
I do join wholeheartedly in your ap- 
praisal of Chicago lefty Britt Burns. 
Wow! Definitely a future superstar. I 
also like your interleague play proposal. 
It would give baseball a much needed 
shot in the arm. 
Mike Thurber 
San Jose, California 


How you could insult the sport of base- 
ball by putting Fernando Valenzuela’s 
mug on your April cover is beyond me. 
Any player who is only in his sophomore 
year of pro ball and is asking for a million 
dollars is a bad influence on America’s 
national pastime. 
John Young 
Trenton, New Jersey 


A Passing Fancy 
I have just received my April issue of 
Sport and have been trying to figure out 
how Rick Leach threw Kirk Gibson his 
last touchdown pass (‘‘Play Ball,’’ 
April). Gibson played for Michigan State 
and Leach for Michigan—deadly rivals. 
John Rockwood 
Toledo, Ohio 
Tiger teammates Gibson and Leach did 
play for those rival schools, but teamed up 
for the Hula Bowl in January, 1979.—Ed. 


E-Sport 
The 1982 Baseball Preview (April) con- 
tained a slight error in the Record Break- 
ers section. It states that with 74 more 
hits, Pete Rose of Philadelphia will tie 
Henry Aaron for second place on the all- 
time hits list. This is true, but the record 
tying figure given was 2,771 hits. Last 
time I looked at my Hank Aaron base- 
ball card, it stated a total of 3,771 hits. 
Jim Marshall 
Gloucester, Massachusetts 
You’re right. We cheated Aaron and Rose 
out of 1,000 hits each with a misplaced fin- 
ger on the typewriter key.—Ed. 


Queen of the Keyboard 

It was such a delight to be included in 
your Sport Talk column (‘‘The Battle for 
Chicago Gets Downright Nasty,”’ 
March). I thought you might also like to 


know that in 1976, [A’s owner Charlie 
O.] Finley flew me to Oakland to play 
for their playoff. Also, in the past few 
years, the Kansas City Royals, Seattle 
Mariners and Texas Rangers have flown 
their organists to Comiskey Park to take 
notes. Your magazine is appreciated by 
so many sports enthusiasts. 
Nancy Faust 
Organist, Chicago Black Hawks, Bulls, 
Sting, White Sox 
Chicago, Illinois 


Bird-watching 
Your description of Larry Bird as being 
heart and soul is head on (‘‘Can the Cel- 
tics Do It Again,”’ April). Larry Bird is 
the class of the NBA. As a loyal Celtics’ 
fan I have always felt that John Havlicek 
was the epitome of what a Celtic player 
should be: unselfish, determined and, 
most of all, a winner—even when he 
didn’t win. Larry Bird is all these things. 
Larry Bird is the best in the game today. 
Thirty years from now we will all look 
back and see No. 33 hanging from those 
ancient rafters of the [Boston] Garden 
and remember a great Celtic and a great 
Celtic team. 
Mark DeFelice 
Bristol, Rhode Island 


I strongly disagree with your article say- 
ing that Larry Bird is the best player in 
basketball. Marques Johnson is clearly 
the best. He has not been scoring as 
much as he did last year partly because of 
his holdout and the Bucks’ balanced 
scoring. But when he is not scoring he’s 
getting big rebounds, assists and steals. 
He is also penetrating and passing to the 
open man. With Lanier, Moncrief, 
Buckner and Mickey Johnson, and Win- 
ters coming off the bench, there’s no 
stopping the Bucks. 
Christopher Fazi 
Seymour, Wisconsin 


The Great White North 

The reporter from the Philadelphia In- 
quirer (‘‘The Americanization of 
Hockey,” March) cannot possibly com- 
pare American hockey players to Cana- 
dian hockey players. I, as a Canadian, 
would not compare Canadian football 
players to Americans because of the 
superiority of American football pro- 
grams, establishment and history. Cana- 
dian hockey doesn’t compete with base- 
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ball and football as American hockey 
does. Also, consistent Canadian winters 
breed backyard ice rinks and exceptional 
skills. Gary Ronberg’s assessment that 
““we’ve become a breeding ground for 
hockey”’ is totally absurd. When the his- 
tory of American hockey can boast Rich- 
ards, Bobby Hulls, Gordie Howes and 
Wayne Gretzkys, then it will be com- 
parable to Canadian hockey. But don’t 
draw comparisons with such notables as 
Bobby Carpenter and Steve Christoff. I 
dare not compare an Edmonton Eskimos 
fullback to a Jim Brown, Pete Johnson 
or a Larry Czonka. The Americans may 
be coming, but the great hockey players 
are still Canadians and will remain so as, 
long as hockey is played on this conti- 
nent. With respect to our great neigh- 
bors to the south, may I continue to en- 
joy American NFL broadcasts and may 
you enjoy the Canadian NHL broadcasts. 
Tom Easy 

Edmonton 

Alberta, Canada 


Assist: Shakespeare 
I am an avid basketball fan, and I 
thoroughly enjoyed Paul Westhead’s 
‘**How to Win the NBA Championship” 
(May). However, I would like to suggest 
an editorial change to the Shakespearean 
quote Westhead used for the epilogue. 
Instead of ‘‘Play out the play,’’ ““The 
play’s the thing’’ from Hamlet would 
have been much more appropriate in re- 
lation to the NBA playoffs. 
Robby Cohen 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Free Speech 
I am writing in reference to a statement 
made by World B. Free concerning his 
reasons for changing his name from 
Lloyd Free (Interview, March). He 
stated, ‘‘Yes, my name is from the 
streets, it’s not from no Muslim religion 
or nothing crazy like that.’’ As a Muslim 
I resent such a statement, although I 
acknowledge his right to his opinion. 
However, if everyone went around pub- 
licizing opinions as inconsiderate and in- 
sensitive as his, how does he ever expect 
the World to B. Free? 
Hameen Z. Nuriddin 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Sport welcomes letters from readers. They 
should be mailed with name and address to; 
Sport Magazine, 119 West Fortieth Street, 
New York, New York 10018. We reserve 
the right to edit for length and clarity. 
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SPORT Quiz 


Which team has had the most consecutive losses in championship series games (9)? 
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a. Bullets 


Which player holds the record for 
e the most strikeouts by a lefthand- 
ed hitter in a season (171)? 
a. Willie Stargell 
b. Reggie Jackson 
c. Roger Maris 
d. Babe Ruth 
Which hitter is among the top 10 
@in career batting average in the 
National League? 
a. George Foster 
b. Gene Richards 
c. Reggie Smith 
d. Lee Lacy 
Match these minor league cities 
@ with their major league affiliates. 


a. Quad Cities 1. Angels 

b. Buffalo 2. Red Sox 

c. Bristol 3. Cubs 

d. Holyoke 4. Pirates 

5 Which skipper never managed the 
@ Cincinnati Reds? 

a. Mayo Smith 

b. Birdie Tebbetts 

c. Al Lopez 


d. Bill McKechnie 


b. Bucks 


c. 76ers 


Who led the National League in 
‘@ game-winning RBIs in 1981 (14)? 
a. George Foster 
b. Jose Cruz 
c. Bill Buckner 
d. Dave Concepcion 
What club led the American 
@ League in stolen bases in 1981 
(119)? 
In 1981 an American League 
‘e player set a record for the most 
times caught stealing in a career (192). 
Name him. 
Which was the first U.S. -based 
@ team to win the Stanley Cup? 
a. Chicago Black Hawks 
b. Boston Bruins 
c. New York Rangers 
d. Detroit Red Wings 
1 Which tennis player has won 
‘e the French Open singles cham- 
pionship? 
a. Ivan Lendl 
b. Jimmy Connors 
c. John McEnroe 
d. Ilie Nastase 


Sak SE 


d. Lakers 


1 The first double victory since 

e@ Jesse Owens’ in 1936 was 

achieved at last year’s NCAA outdoor 

track and field championships. Name 

the winner and his two events. 

1 Which player has never won a 
e batting championship? 

a. Ralph Garr 

b. Billy Williams 

c. Lou Brock 

d. Rico Carty 

1 Which two NBA players have 
escored 30 or more points in 

each game of a championship series? 

1 Who holds the NHL career 
e@ record for the most goals 

in the Stanley Cup playoffs (82)? 


Come up with the correct answer to the 
Stumper—and mail it in. In case of a tie, 
a drawing will determine the three win- 
ners. The answer to the Stumper will ap- 
pear next month; all other answers can 
be found on page 72. Send postcards to 
Sport Quiz, 119 West 40th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10018, by June 11. 


The Stumper 


Answer this question correctly and win a Sport T-shirt. 
Only two major leaguers have ever played all nine positions in one baseball game. Name those players. 
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RATING THE PITCHERS 


THE GREAT AR 


Move over, Fernando. 
Baseball suddenly has a 
host of fine young 
pitchers—the best in 
years. But who will be 
the best in three years? 


by Peter Gammons 


Tien -four-eight earned runs 
per game. Seven strikeouts. Seven 
T= allowed. Twenty-five games 
started, 11 completed—an average of 
nearly eight innings pitched per game. 
One-hundred ninety-two total innings. 
Eight shutouts. Thirteen victories. 
Three postseason victories in four deci- 
sions, including one in the World Series. 

Connect the numbers and you draw 
the round profile of Fernando Valen- 


zuela in 1981. He won the Cy Young 
Award and the Rookie of the Year Award 
in the National League. He is 21 years 
old. And he is probably not the best 
young pitcher in baseball. 

We are in an era rich in young pitch- 
ers, perhaps the finest class of young tal- 
ent since the late Sixties, when Tom 
Seaver, Steve Carlton, Jim Palmer, Don 
Sutton, Nolan Ryan and Catfish Hunter 
were the young arms. That was an un- 
usual generation; except for Hunter, 
who retired in 1979, those stars of a 
dozen years ago continue to be among 
the best pitchers in baseball—in fact 
Seaver, Carlton and Ryan were Valen- 
zuela’s principal competition for last sea- 
son’s Cy Young Award. 

They are not Valenzuela’s long-term 
competition, however. In the race to see 
who will be baseball’s next best pitcher, 
the competition will come from Dave 
Righetti of the Yankees (23 years old), 
Britt Burns of the White Sox (23), Bill 
Gullickson of Montreal (23), Jack Mor- 
ris (27) and Dan Petry (23) of Detroit, 
Dave Stieb of Toronto (24), Dennis Mar- 
tinez of Baltimore (27), Bruce Berenyi 
(27) and Mario Soto (25) of Cincinnati, 
Bob Ojeda of Boston (24) and Mike Witt 
of California (21). For starters. In fact, 
there are so many potential aces in this 
group that barstool debates in team 
hotels around the league this season are 
often begun with the question “‘If you 
could have any young pitcher in base- 
ball, would you take Fernando?” 

Which young pitchers, if any, are the 
Carltons, Seavers and Palmers of this 
young generation? Is there anyone on 
the horizon who could accomplish what 
those three certain Hall of Famers have? 
Those accomplishments include career 
ERAs of 3.00 or under and career win- 
ning percentages over .600—Seaver is 
tops among active pitchers with 150 or 
more decisions at .644 (259-143), fol- 
lowed by Palmer at .639 (248-140) and 
Carlton at .602 (262-173) going into this 
season. Baseball generations turn about 
every five or six years, but no new gener- 
ation of great pitchers arose in the mid- 
Seventies to challenge the hold of those 
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Hot prospect: Righetti brings 
heat and strikes. 


MS RACE IS ON 


older guys on baseball. Vida Blue some- 
how got sidetracked; James Rodney 
Richard suffered a stroke; Frank Tanana 
hurt his arm; Bert Blyleven never really 
won consistently; Ron Guidry got 
started too late. Staying effective, 
healthy and on top is a hard thing to do. 
Except for Dennis Leonard of Kansas 
City, who owns 120 victories and a .588 
winning percentage, none from that 
group did. 

That is why it’s premature to name 
Valenzuela anything more than a hot 
rookie. There is no doubt about his 
brilliant performance in the short time 
he has been in the major leagues. But he 
also began the 1982 season one victory 
behind Willard (Grasshopper) Mains on 
the all-time victory list. And baseball 
people raise doubts about his ability to 
stand up to the tests of time: he has an 
unusual pitch—his screwball—that bat- 
ters might adjust to in time; that pitch 
puts a heavy strain on his arm; his weight 
shows some resistance to conditioning; 
and his spring training holdout demon- 
strated his vulnerability to direction 
from outside the game. Says one general 
manager, ‘“‘With that body, that pitch 
and a 5-7 record last season after May 
14—you have to wonder about him in 
terms of a long career.’’ 


Growing Your Own 

You have to wonder about any young 
pitcher these days, in terms of a long ca- 
reer. But there are so many, so young, 
with so much talent that it seems a good 
bet that some will emerge as ‘‘fran- 
chises’’ in the mold of Seaver and Carl- 
ton. Why are there so many around? 
One theory is that the talent level in 
general in baseball is rising. The Great 
Athlete Theory. Because of the huge sal- 
aries available in baseball, many of the 
best high school and college athletes to- 
day are concentrating on baseball, says 
the theory, rather than on football or 
basketball. A related theory is that with 
the big money proven pitchers earn to- 
day, teams are trying to grow their own 
rather than trade for them or sign free 
agents. In the past everybody was look- 


Cool customer: Gullickson pre- 
fers control and no mistakes. 


ing for the great everyday player; today 
they’re looking for great pitchers, and 
when they find them they’ re accelerating 
their development. Still another theory 
is that pitchers are getting better coach- 
ing earlier, and are arriving in pro ball 
with more polish. They tend not to rely 
so much on the fastball, raw power, as 
young pitchers have in the past. 

Most of the notable veterans today— 
including Ferguson Jenkins, Gaylord 


Perry, Jim Kaat, as well as Seaver, 
Carlton, Palmer, Ryan and Sutton—had 
good-to-outstanding fastballs when they 
started. There are fewer in that category 
among this new group. To some, like 
Whitey Herzog, the manager of the St. 
Louis Cardinals, that is a matter of con- 
cern. ‘‘It must be that kids just aren’t 
playing catch all the time anymore,’’ he 
says, “‘because you just don’t see the 
good hard throwers anymore. A strong 


Burnouts: A Lost Generation of Arms That Died Young 4 


Virtually all of the pitching phenoms 
of the mid-Seventies flared up and 
burned out early. They are a lesson in 
the difficulty of pitching very well for 
very long in the major leagues. Here is 
what happened to some of the best arms 
of baseball’s last pitching generation. 
Steve Busby pitched two no-hitters for 
the Kansas City Royals before he was 25, 
in his first two seasons in the majors. He 
was named the American League Rookie 
Pitcher of the Year (16-15) in 1973, and 
went on to win 22 and 18 in his next two 
seasons. But that was it. He spent most 
of 1976 on the disabled list with a torn 
rotator cuff and most of the rest of his 
career in the minors. He was released in 
1980 and is now a commentator for 
WDAF-TV in Kansas City. 

Don Gullett, just 20 years old, led the 
National League in winning percentage 
(16-6 with a 2.62 ERA) in 1971, his sec- 
ond season in the majors. He went on to 
have only one losing season in seven 
years with the Reds, and started in eight 
World Series games. After signing as a 
free agent with the Yankees, Gullett 
went on the disabled list for a month in 
1977 and most of ’78. He underwent 
| SeIBeSy to repair a torn rotator cuff in ’79 


The Bird feathering his nest 
before he fell from the tree. 


and never returned. Today he resides on 
his farm in Maloneton, Kentucky. 

Randy Jones won 20 games for the San 
Diego Padres and led the league in ERA 


arm is nothing but an arm that’s done a 
lot of throwing to build itself up, and 
kids aren’t doing it.”’ 

What are some of the factors to consid- 
er in judging the talent and potential ef- 
fectiveness over time of a young pitcher? 
What are the criteria by which to mea- 
sure today’s young pitchers? 

Live arm: speed and movement. Me- 
chanics: a compact motion that can gen- 
erate power without undue strain on the 
arm. Conditioning: ‘“The cornerstone of 
consistency and good mechanics is 
legs,”’ says Seaver, ‘‘and legs are solely 
the product of blood, sweat and condi- 
tioning.’’ Makeup: ‘‘He has to really 
want to succeed,’ says Galen Cicso, 
pitching coach of the Montreal Expos. 
‘Then, is he a learner? Can he handle 
both success and adversity? Is he a win- 
ner? We’ve all seen many a kid come 
along with a great arm who never went 
anywhere.”” 


If Not Fernando, Who? 

Who is a good bet to last? Who has a 
good chance to dominate the game for 
the next 10 years? Out of the entire 
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group of young pitchers around today, 
these, in order, are the five most promis- 
ing, based on the above criteria and dis- 
cussions with experts around the game. 
1. Dave Righetti, 23, lefthanded, 
New York Yankees. Someday, Texas 
owner Brad Corbett may be remem- 
bered as the man who traded Dave Ri- 
ghetti to the Yankees. Righetti is the 
prize of this class. He was named Rookie 
of the Year in the American League in 
1981, when he had a winning percentage 
of .667 (8-4) and an ERA of 2.06. (He 
fell 174 innings short of qualifying for the 
ERA title.) He also was the toughest 
pitcher in the AL to hit against, limiting 
opponents to a combined batting average 
of .196 against him. 

‘*‘He’s got Hall-of-Fame stuff,’’ says 
Yankee scout Clyde King. ‘‘And now to 
go with that 95-mile-per-hour fastball, 
he’s got the slider, changeup and curve- 
ball—and he can throw them all for 
strikes. He has simply everything you 
look for in a pitcher: arm, motion, 
makeup.”’ 

Righetti has had his problems. In 
1980, he was 6-10 with a 4.63 ERA at the 


(2.24) in his third season, at age 25, in 
1975. The next season he pitched 315 in- 
nings, won 22 games and earned the Cy 
Young Award. He underwent surgery to 
repair nerve damage in his pitching arm 
after that season, and has not had a win- 
ning season since. He was 1-8 with a 4.88 
ERA for the Mets last year. He is still 
with the Mets. 

Mark Fidrych was 19-9 in his rookie 
season with the Detroit Tigers, led the 
league in ERA (2.34), was AL Rookie of 
the Year and runner-up to Jim Palmer 
for the Cy Young Award. He was 21. But 
tendinitis in his right arm forced him on- 
to the disabled list and into the minor 
leagues. Prior to this season he joined the 
Boston Red Sox’s rookie league team in 
Florida. 

Rawly Eastwick tied for the National 
League lead in saves (22) and won two 
World Series games in his first full sea- 
son with the Reds in 1975. The next sea- 
son, at 25, he appeared in 71 games, led 
the league with 26 saves, hada 2.08 ERA 
and was named Fireman of the Year. But 
he saved only 18 games for five teams 
over the next five years. He was cut by 
the Chicago Cubs prior to this.season 
and was not picked up by another club. 


Yankees’ Triple-A farm team in Colum- 
bus. George Steinbrenner was so disap- 
pointed that he tried to deal Righetti to 
the Cubs. Columbus coach Sammy Ellis 
worked on Righetti’s mechanics, elimi- 
nating the extra motion. From there, his 
competitive makeup took over. 

He doesn’t make many mistakes, av- 
eraging 2.5 walks a game last year and 
giving up only one home run. If Righetti 
can hold his temper and stay healthy, 
someday George Steinbrenner will be re- 
membered as the man who didn’t trade 
Dave Righetti. 

2. Bill Gullickson, 23, righthanded, 
Montreal Expos. He was the Sporting 
News’ Rookie of the Year (voted by 
players) in 1980 and has a cumulative 
2.89 ERA for his first two full major 
league seasons. In ’80 he proved he had 
the stuff, compiling a .667 winning per- 
centage (10-5) and becoming the first 
rookie to strike out 18 batters in one 
game. In 81 he proved he had the grit, 
by continuing to pitch effectively (finish- 
ing with a 2.81 ERA) despite receiving 
little offensive support and compiling a 
losing record. (7-9). He allowed over 
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three runs in only four of his 25 starts. 

Gullickson’s arm doesn’t rate with 
Righetti’s, but he has excellent control. 
He has averaged fewer than two walks 
per nine innings in his career, and last 
year had the best strikeouts-per-walk 
average in the National League, 3.38. 
He also has a firm grasp of mechanics. 
‘When I’m not pitching right,”’ he says, 
“TI can stop and figure out why, then 
make the proper adjustment.”’ 

**And,’’ says Galen Cisco, ‘‘you can’t 
find a better makeup on a young pitcher 
anywhere.’’ He proved that last year. 
3. Britt Burns, 23, lefthanded, Chi- 
cago White Sox. Burns led the Sox 
staff in virtually every category for the 
second year in his two-year career. He 
finished ’81 with the second-highest 
strikeout total in the American League 


(97). He had a .667 winning percentage 
(14-7) and a 3.05 ERA. 

Morris’ fastball has been timed at 94 
mph; he has one of the hardest sliders in 
the game (also timed over 90 mph) and a 
superb straight change. Morris has ex- 
ceptional athletic ability and a very loose, 
over-the-top motion. However, al- 
though he throws all three of his pitches 
for outs, he probably relies too much on 
the hard slider, which places unusual 
stress on the arm. 

5. Dave Stieb, 24, righthanded, 
Toronto Blue Jays. Everybody has 
tried to get Dave Stieb away from the 
Blue Jays. One reason is that, despite a 
losing 31-33 record in 2% major league 
seasons, he has won more games than 
any other American League pitcher 
under 26. He has been on the All-Star 


The Fabulous Five: Who’s Best? 


The best pitcher in baseball in three years is likely to come from this group. This is 
how they rank among each other today, as rated in four basic criteria. Each pitcher is 
judged on a scale of 1 to 5 (best) in each category, based on the assessments of scouts 


and coaches around the major leagues. 


cs 


Conditioning 
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(108) and the fifth-best ERA (2.64). 
Burns has an outstanding moving 
fastball and curveball; in fact he has two 
different curveballs and a changeup he 
can get outs with when his fastball isn’t 
working. He is big—6 feet 5, 220—and 
that has led to some concern for him 
physically. He has a pin in his hip and 
that affects his stride. Since he is big to 
begin with, that extra strain could cause 
his back to plague him as he gets older. 
He also has a tendency to tire, complet- 
ing only five of his 23 starts last year. 
But Burns is among the most consis- 
tent pitchers in the league. He rarely has 
a bad game. 
4. Jack Morris, 27, righthanded, 
Detroit Tigers. Now entering his fifth 
major league season, Morris is older than 
the others in this group, but he got off to 
a slow start in the majors in 1978. Last 
season he tied for the American League 
lead in victories (14), was second in in- 
nings pitched (198), third in complete 
games (15) and seventh in strikeouts 
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Team twice in his three seasons. Last 
year he put together his first winning 
season (11-10) and recorded his lowest 
ERA (3.18). Alas, the Blue Jays scored 
an average of fewer than three runs in 
every game he pitched. 

Stieb does not overpower batters. He 
keeps the ball low and gets a lot of 
ground balls; he would be more effective 
with a better defense behind him. He is 
aggressive on the mound and has an ex- 
cellent hard sinker and a hard slider that 
he keeps low. However, there is wide 
concern among scouts that Stieb might 
not develop into the pitcher he could be 
if he remains with Toronto. He tends to 
overpitch, conscious of having to carry 
the team by himself. ‘‘Put him on a good 
team,’’ George Steinbrenner drools, 
‘tand he’s one of the outstanding right- 
handers in the game.”’ 


The Best, Part Il 
Those five pitchers seem to be the 
most promising, but any such list is ar- 


guable, especially with the wealth of tal- 
ent around and just entering the league 
now. Close behind those top five are 
other names who have a legitimate 
chance to emerge as No. 1. 

¢ Dennis Martinez opened the season 
this year for Baltimore after tying for the 
major league lead in victories last season, 
14. He can throw four basic pitches con- 
sistently, and he is a workhorse. ‘‘Over 
the next decade,”’ says Oriole pitching 
coach Ray Miller, ‘‘he could well lead 
the majors in victories.” 

¢ Bruce Berenyi pitched a one-hitter 
and two two-hitters last season. He 
throws hard, but has been prone to wild- 
ness and is not yet consistent. ‘‘He has 
the best stuff of any pitcher I’ve ever 
caught,’’ says Johnny Bench. 

¢ Mario Soto has a good fastball and 
an excellent changeup. He is 28-25 in his 
two-and-a-fraction seasons in the league, 
but has been a streak pitcher and led the 
league in homers allowed in ’81. He has a 
supple arm and a fluid motion, but there 
is some question about his aggressiveness. 
® Bob Ojeda was 6-2 last year, his 
rookie season. He has an only average 
fastball, but is very competitive and in- 
tense. His fastball is helped by a herky- 
jerky motion that also disguises a great 
changeup, but Ojeda has to show that he 
can weather Fenway Park. 

© Dan Petry has had two 10-9 seasons 
in his two full years in the league with 
Detroit. He has a good arm and is ag- 
gressive, but is not yet as polished as 
teammate Morris. 

When the 1981 season started, Righet- 
ti was in Columbus, Ojeda in Pawtucket, 
Dennis Martinez in the bullpen, Berenyi 
in long relief and Valenzuela was a two- 
game winner. By this time next year we 
may have a new group in this discussion, 
like Seattle’s three brilliant righthand- 
ers, 19-year-old Edwin Nunez, 21-year- 
old Mike Moore and 21-year-old Gene 
Nelson (from the Yankees), or Califor- 
nia’s Mike Witt, Toronto’s Mark Eich- 
horn or Atlanta’s Steve Bedrosian. Or 
perhaps the Mets’ Tim Leary will have 
come back from his arm woes. 

‘We're talking about a fragile occupa- 
tion, aren’t we?”’ says Righetti, shrug- 
ging. ‘‘As far as I’m concerned, I’m an 
eight-game winner. There’s a lot of 
blood, sweat and tears between my eight 
wins and what Seaver, Palmer and Carl- 
ton have done.” * 


Peter Gammons burned out as a sinkerball 
pitcher in Little League. Now he writes: 
about the Red Sox for the Boston Globe. 
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RATING THE PITCHERS 


The best, the worst, 
the fastest, the 
slowest, the meanest, 
the wildest and the 
weirdest of baseball's 
pitchers—as chosen by 
experts and aficionados 
around the league. 
Argue if you want to. 


The King and His Court: 
Baseball’s Best Pitcher 


1. Steve Carlton, Phillies: Averaged 
over eight strikeouts a game last season. 
At 37. The consummate combination of 
power and finesse. 

2. Ron Guidry, Yankees: Maybe the 
hardest-throwing lefty in baseball. For 
seven innings his combination of fastball 
and slider is unwholesome. 

3. Nolan Ryan, Astros: He is much 
smarter now than he was at 27, but 
hasn’t lost much physically. His fastball 
and curve can still be unhittable. 

4. Tom Seaver, Reds: Future pitching 
textbooks will be based on his career. He 
is his own best pitching coach. And he 
wins (.875 winning percentage last sea- 
son was best in 22 years in the NL). 

5. Dennis Leonard, Royals: Always 
seems to throw eight effective innings. 
Durable, consistent and underrated. 


The Cavalry: Baseball’s 
Best Relief Pitchers 


1. Goose Gossage, Yankees: Power- 
ful, consistent and poised. 

2. Rollie Fingers, Brewers: Maybe 
the best control in baseball. Guts and fi- 
nesse. 

3. Bruce Sutter, Cardinals: Can be 
unhittable, but never had a great 
September. 

4. Doug Corbett, Twins: In the rat- 
ings of Type A and Type B players that 
followed from last year’s collective bar- 
gaining agreement, Corbett was ranked 
behind Steve Carlton and Cecil Cooper 
as the best player in baseball. 


Eckersley: Give him two strikes 
and he'll tell you about it. 
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Pitcher Under the Most Pressure: 
Vida Blue, Royals; the Royals’ season 
could hang in the balance. 

Most Underpaid: Tom Seaver, Reds; 
Seaver (259-143) makes $325,000. Team- 
mate Tom Hume (39-37) makes $595,000. 
Most Unpredictable: Juan Tyrone 
Eichelberger, Padres; great arm, but you 
never know what he’ll do, or how. 

The Weirdest Motion: Tom Brennan, 
Indians; nicknamed ‘‘The Gray Fla- 
mingo,”’ Brennan has a no-wind-up mo- 
tion. Midway through his delivery, he 
stops, standing on his right leg (like a 
flamingo), and then kicks forward with a 
herky-jerky sidearm delivery. 


Worst Dressed: Pete Vuckovich, 
Brewers; he has to wear the Brewer uni- 
form, his shirttail is always hanging out, 
he wears two different shoes—an Adidas 
on one foot and a Nike on the other—and 
on top of everything he has to wear 
““Vuckovich’’ on his back. 

Most Overrated Starter: Bert Bly- 
leven, Indians; lifetime ERA under 3.00 
(12 seasons) but only slightly over .500; 
don’t give him a chance to lose. 

Most Overrated Reliever: Kent 
Tekulve, Pirates; novelty of submarine 
style has worn off. 

Most Outlandishly Competitive: 
Dennis Eckersley, Red Sox; when he’s 
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hot and gets two strikes on a batter, he’s 
been known to yell at the man on deck, 
““You’re next!”’ 

Best Power Pitcher Against Power 
Hitters: Gossage 

Best Finesse Pitcher Against Power 
Hitters: Fingers 

Best Finesse Pitcher Against Fi- 
nesse Hitters: Scott McGregor, 
Orioles 

Pitcher Most Likely to Burn Out: 
Mike Norris, A’s; pitches too many in- 
nings; skinny (6-2, 170); throws hard 
screwball that’ll unwind an arm. 
Pitcher Best Suited to His Ballpark: 
Bob Knepper, Astros; 8-1, 1.28 ERA at 


the Astrodome last year; 1-4, 4.50 on the 
road. 

Most Versatile Pitcher: Sammy 
Stewart, Orioles; he starts, pitches in 
long relief and pitches in short relief. 
Fastest Worker: Jim Kaat, Cardinals 
Up and Coming Fast Worker: Dave 
Stieb, Blue Jays 

Slowest Worker: Britt Burns, White 
Sox; great fastball, when he finally gets 
around to it. : 

Best Hitting Pitcher: Fernando Val- 
enzuela—a lefthanded Manny Mota; can 
roll out of bed on New Year’s Day and 
slap a base hit. 

Best Pitching Coach: George Bamber- 


ger, Mets; a manager now but still No. 1 
at bringing out the best in pitchers, 
economically. Bill Fischer, Reds; a mas- 
ter of mechanics and control. 

Pitchers Who Help Themselves the 
Most With Their Own Fielding: Ron 
Guidry and Mike Norris 

Best Knuckleball Pitcher: Charlie 
Hough, Rangers; only one in the Ameri- 
can League, so hitters almost never see a 
knuckler. 

Hardest Thrower Not Named Gos- 
sage: Bruce Berenyi, Reds 

Best Spitter: Gaylord Perry (still) 
Best Up and Coming Spitter: Dave 
Schmidt, Rangers 

Meanest Pitcher: Kevin Saucier, 
Tigers; and Dickie Noles, Cubs—tie, 
they’ll both throw at anybody. 

Best Pitcher Under Pressure: Burt 
Hooten, Dodgers; 4-1 with an ERA 
under 1.00 in the playoffs and World 
Series in ’81. 


The Arms Race II: The 
Best Young Reiievers 


Alejandro Pena and Tom Nieden- 
fuer, Dodgers: Inexperienced but go- 
ing to be great; strikeouts, control and 
aggressiveness. 

Neil Allen, Mets: Poised, durable and 
just getting started; 40 saves and 14 vic- 
tories in past two seasons. 

Dave Smith, Astros: Late getting 
started in majors; great stuff and a split- 
fingered fastball that acts like a slider. 
Danny Darwin, Rangers: Converted 
starter; has a hard, sidearm fastball and 
is as tough on righthanded hitters as 
anyone. 

Mark Clear, Red Sox: Has two out- 
standing pitches: a fastball and a weird 
slider-curve (known as a ‘‘Cleaver"’). 


Pick Your Poison: 

The Four Best Pitches 
Fastball: Goose Gossage, Yankees. It 
ain’t the heat, it’s the motion. 
Curveball: Nolan Ryan, Astros. No 
kidding, so that’s why .. . 

Slider: Steve Carlton, Phillies. Weird, 
sly and very effective. 

Sinker: Doug Corbett, Twins. Lower 
than a snake’s belly. 


Dick Tidrow hides his intentions 
behind the game's highest kick. 
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a rough job after 
finally land one 


Learning a valuable career 
_ skillis an important part of your 
» Navy Adventure. And it starts 
when you choose the kind of 
job or technical training that’s 
right for you. The Navy 

5 offers training in fields like 
electronics, computers, 
aviation mechanics —over 60 
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Career areas in all. 

‘Then the Navy gives you 
the training and experience you 
need to master the career skill 
you chose. In the Navy you use 
the most up-to-date equipment 
and methods in your field. In- 
school training and on-the-job 
experience can give you a level 
of technical skill and profes- 
sionalism second to none. 

Becoming the best at the 
job you want to do is important 
to your future, and important 
to the Navy. Because today’s 


\\ i 


ib Important Enough To Become 
/Navy Adventure. 


My 


Navy depends on modern 
equipment and the men and 
women who operate and 
maintain it. 
And the modern Navy pays 
you like the skilled professional 
you are. You'll earn over $550 
a month, right away, with 
special pay for sea duty, and 
other benefits like food and 
housing, medical and dental 
care. That’s good starting pay 
for any job, and in the Navy 
that job can be the start of 
a career. 


Navy. It’s Not Just A Job, It’s An Adventure. 


THE SMARTEST PITCHER IN BASEBALL 


MIND OVER 
BATTER 


He throws an average 
fastball, an average 
curve. But look at his 
earned run average. 


by Pat Jordan 


ast September 25, the smartest 
BL vice: in baseball beat the New 

York Yankees 1-0—striking out 11 
batters and walking none—in what many 
writers and players, particularly Yan- 
kees, called one of the most masterful 
performances they had ever seen. A 
week later the same starter beat the Yan- 
kees and Tommy John again, 3-0, for his 
fifth career shutout of the Bombers in 10 
lifetime decisions. 

The author of those masterpieces also 
has these works to his credit: in the past 
three seasons, he has won 46 games and 
lost 19 (13-6, 20-8 and 13-5 last year) for 
a .708 winning percentage that is the 
best among all American League pitch- 
ers during that span. This 28-year-old 
lefthander has pitched 13 shutouts in the 
past four years, third in the AL behind 
Ron Guidry’s and Dennis Leonard’s 14. 

He is consistently among the leaders in 
fewest walks surrendered, and in 1979 
issued only 1.18 per nine innings to lead 
the league, once going 46 innings with- 
out walking a batter. He often throws 
less than 100 pitches a game and in 1980 
he pitched a complete game against the 
Toronto Blue Jays using an unheard-of 
79 pitches. He is Scott McGregor, prob- 
ably the smartest, and certainly the most 
underrated, pitcher in baseball. 

Somehow, McGregor’s talents and ac- 
complishments have gone unremarked 
outside of baseball circles; he was named 
to the AL all-star team for only the first 
time in 1981. Nor is Scott McGregor one 
of the names that springs to mind when 
pitching and pitchers are debated, when 
baseball cards are traded, and where en- 
dorsements are seen and conceived. 

Blame (or credit) is due in part to 
McGregor himself. As Oriole manager 


McGregor learned to throw a changeup 
that hitters have learned to hate. 
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Earl Weaver put it, ‘“‘Scotty’s never go- 
ing to say anything to make headlines.” 
McGregor the pitcher has also been 
overshadowed by the rest of the Oriole 
pitching staff, including Jim Palmer, 
Steve Stone and Mike Flanagan, all of 
whom have won the Cy Young Award 
since McGregor joined the club in 1976. 

But the greatest reason for his obscu- 
rity is the kind of pitcher that Scott 
McGregor epitomizes. A southpaw with 
a classic motion, his pitches are adequate 
but less than overpowering. He is a con- 
trol pitcher who resorts to intelligence 
and finesse for his success. Appropriate- 
ly, though he possesses a fastball, curve- 
ball and slider, he is best unknown for 
his exceptional changeup. 

‘“He’s a master of the dead fish,”’ says 
his catcher, Rick Dempsey. ‘‘That’s 
what I call his changeup. It’s like trying 
to hit a water balloon. It comes in there 
at about 75-80 miles per hour, with no 
spin, and no matter how hard the batter 
hits it, it just dies. I’ve heard batters ask, 
‘How can I not drive that ball?’ ”’ 

The changeup can infuriate pitchers as 


well as hitters, as Tom Seaver will attest | 
after finally perfecting one of his own at | 


the age of 35. Remarkably, McGregor 
learned to throw the changeup when he 
was in high school. ‘I’ve always had it,”’ 
he says, “‘but I never had the confidence 
to throw it. At first I thought I could get 
by in the major leagues with just fastballs 
and curveballs, but I could never last be- 
yond five or six innings. When I forced 
myself to throw the change, it helped to 
establish my other pitches. It allows me 
to read the hitters, see what they’ re look- 
ing for. It’s made me a smart pitcher.”’ 


Mind Games 

To ‘‘read a hitter,’’ says McGregor, 
*‘you must develop a pitcher’s memory. 
You remember hitters, what they did the 
last time they faced you, or maybe the 
last game or maybe even last year. The 
first time up maybe you get him out with 
a changeup, and the second time he’s 
looking for it so you get him with some- 
thing else. The real chess match begins 
in his last time at bat when the game’s on 
the line. You throw the first pitch out of 
the strike zone to see what he’s looking 
for. Maybe he’s hungry for an outside 
fastball and he’s leaning over the plate, 
so you jam him. It’s a game of adjust- 


ments, and the guy who keeps adjusting 
survives. He never gets in a pattern, or if 
he does, he sees it and breaks it.” 

Although McGregor credits his ability 
to change speeds with making him a 
smart pitcher, Earl Weaver instead cites 
the pitcher’s ‘‘ability to do what he 
knows he should. He can throw any 
pitch anyplace he wants whenever he 
wants to.” McGregor is typically modest 
about his control. ‘‘I don’t try to hit the 
corners as much as people think. I aim 
everything down the middle and then 
make the ball do something so it won’t 
end up there.”’ 

McGregor has a blind sense of the ap- 
propriate, an instinct that tells him pre- 
cisely at what point he should throw 
what pitch. Such an instinct is beyond 
years or cultivation, and in sports it is 
what passes for genius. ‘“‘Sometimes you 
just know,”’ says the lefthander. ‘*Your 
intuition tells you to change even when 
you’re going good.”’ 

With all of his mental, physical and 
even metaphysical advantages, what is it 
like facing McGregor on the mound? 
‘*Frustrating,”’ says Yankee first base- 
man Bob Watson. ‘“‘In a way, it’s worse 


The Smartest Arms 


There are other smart pitchers in the Scott McGregor mold; 


based on a survey of major league pitching coaches and general 
managers, here’s who they are (along with their ’81 records) 
and how they do it. 

Tommy John, New York Yankees (9-8, 2.64 ERA). John’s 
bionic sinker and knack for getting batters to swing at pitches 
out of the strike zone are his main assets. 

Tom Seaver, Cincinnati (14-2, 2.55). He can’t throw as hard 
as he used to, but he’s compensated beautifully by changing 
speeds and locations, particularly up-and-down pitches. Seaver 
has also developed a changeup and a change-curve. 

Don Sutton, Houston (11-9, 2.60, 29 walks, 104 strikeouts). 
With his great confidence and control, Sutton pitches as if he’s 
ahead 0-2 in the count even when he’s behind 2-0. He also 
knows how to do things to the ball without getting caught. 
Pete Vuckovich, Milwaukee (14-4). Vuckovich pitches well 
to spots and uses his changeup very effectively. He also drops 
down to a three-quarter motion to throw hitters off. 

Ken Forsch, California (11-7, 2.88). Besides his great con- 
trol, Forsch has a sneaky fastball, slider and fork ball, and 
seems to know what the hitters are not looking for. 

Frank Tanana, Texas (4-10, 4.02). Still the best lefthander 
around at setting up righty batters outside and getting them out 
inside, Tanana has learned to mix up his fastball with change- 
ups and breaking balls. 

And one to watch for: 

John Fulgham, St. Louis. Though he missed much of 1980 
and all of ’81 with a rotator cuff injury, the 26-year-old right- 
hander was 10-6 with a 2.53 ERA in 1979. He impressed every- 
one with his composure, control (26 walks in 146 innings) and 
excellent slider. Wise beyond his years, the Cards hope he’s not | 


old before his time. 


Slingin' Tommy John: Always the crafty sinker. 


than hitting against Goose Gossage. He 
doesn’t get you out, he lets you get your- 
self out. 

““When Scotty beat us 1-0 last year, 70 
percent of his pitches were balls. Yet he 
didn’t walk a batter. He also didn’t 
throw two pitches at the same speed the 
entire game. The thing about Scott is 
that you never know what to expect. 
There’s no one pitch he goes to in any 
given situation.”’ 

In Watson’s last at-bat in that game, 


McGregor started him off with a fastball | 


inside, pulled foul by the muscular right- 
hand batter. An outside sinker followed, 
which Watson let go for ball one. The 
next pitch, what Watson calls a back- 
door curveball, “‘started out way out- 
side, but when it started to break it 
looked like it might nip the corner, so I 
went for it.”’ But the pitch didn’t quite 
come in as much as Watson thought; it 


was still off the plate when he hit it. The | 


result: a sharp ground out to first. 

To the next batter, Reggie Jackson, 
McGregor was more direct: three fast- 
balls, three swings, another out. Jackson 
just stared back out at the mound. 


McGregor explains, comes ‘‘when you 
face good hitters like George Brett who 
are also adjusting from pitch to pitch. 
They go with whatever you throw. 
Other guys like Reggie make it look 
easy. For a while there I was striking him 
out almost 50 percent of the time I faced 
him. I keep waiting for him to break out 
and crush me, but he hasn’t.”’ 


Power Corrupts 

Ironically, McGregor was at one time a 
predictable power pitcher. His perennial 
success against the Yankees is also a fit- 
ting revenge for someone who was the 
Yankees’ No. 1 free agent draft choice in 
1972 (he was traded to Baltimore in a 
multiplayer deal in 1976) and who, dur- 
ing his four-year minor league career, 
was constantly being billed as ‘‘the new 
Whitey Ford.” 

Changing teams is easier than chang- 
ing one’s pitching style, but McGregor 
proved to be one of those rare pitchers 
who can make the painful transition 
from a fastball, strikeout pitcher, which 
he was when the Yankees signed him to 
an $80,000 bonus contract, to a pitcher 


adjustment most pitchers don’t make 
until their thirties, and some never ac- 
complish. Usually it is forced by age, loss 
of stuff or a sore arm, and rarely at so 
young an age as McGregor’s (21). What 
makes this transition so difficult, and so 
ego-shattering, is that it is an admittance 
(often for the first time) of limited 
physical prowess and of fallibility. 

“I was overpowering in high school,”’ 
says McGregor. ‘‘I was 18-1 my senior 
year. But then, everyone is overpower- 
ing in high school. In my second year in 
the minors I found myself winning one 
game and then losing one, and I said to 
myself, ‘I’ve got to start thinking out 
here.’ I had to concentrate, be conscious 
of everything, the way my arm had to 
keep away from my body on the deliy- 
ery, everything. When I was 18 I 
thought that young guys had it all over 
guys who were 25. You know, we could 
just blow them away. But I learned.”’ 

McGregor gained confidence in his 
changeup on his own, but also learned 
from thinking man’s pitcher Catfish 
Hunter, then the Yankee ace, and from 
his idol, pitching coach Whitey Ford, in 


The trouble for a thinking pitcher, | relying on finesse and control. This isan | spring training. ‘‘Whitey knows it all,”’ 


The Smartest Bats 


Sixty feet six inches away from the mound, the wheels are 
also turning. In the battle of wits that is pitching and hitting, 
these hitters, our survey says, are the smartest in the game. 
George Brett, Kansas City. A contact hitter out of the Char- 
ley Lau school, Brett will hit it all over. He knows the pitchers 
and can simply concentrate better and more consistently on hit- 
ting than anyone else in baseball. 

Pete Rose, Philadelphia. Rose has studied as much as he’s 
been studied; he knows the pitchers’ tendencies as well as his 
own limitations. 

Rod Carew, California. He’ll foul off pitches until he gets 
one he can handle. And if he’s facing a pitcher he thinks he may 
have trouble with, he doesn’t mind laying down a bunt. 

Ken Singleton, Baltimore. A leadoff hitter when he first 
came up, Singleton and Phil Garner probably have the best eyes 
in the game. The Oriole outfielder definitely walks more than 
anyone with his kind of power, 

Al Oliver, Montreal. Oliver has hit over .300 six years in a 
row (his .309 at Texas last year was eighth in the league). He 
knew the book said he could be jammed, and taught himself to 
go inside out. Now he’s one of the toughest outs around. 

Bill Madlock, Pittsburgh. A three-time batting champion, 
Madlock can handle any sort of pitch, anywhere. 

Rusty Staub, New York Mets. Rather than guessing what 
pitch he’ll get, Staub thinks in terms of zones. At 37 years old, 
he hit .317 last season, so he must be on to something there. 
Lou Piniella, New York Yankees. Almost 39, Sweet Lou is 
still a great clutch and opposite field hitter. Piniella battles 
pitchers, waits for his pitch and then jumps all over it. 

Alan Trammell, Detroit. The classic number two hitter, 
Trammell sacrifices and hits behind the runner as well as any- 
| One; and usually ends up around .280. 
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Swingin’ George Brett: Maybe a .400 thinker. 


The changeup is a pitch thrown with 
the intent to deceive. It is released with a 
fastball motion but arrives at the plate at 
a much slower speed. Caught out in 
front of the pitch, the hitter pulls it foul 
or misses it altogether. If he is not fooled 
and waits for the changeup, he can 
power it out of the batter’s box con- 
siderably faster than it came in. 

The success of pitchers like Tom 
Seaver or Detroit’s Jack Morris lies part- 
ly in their ability to alternate the slower 
change with what the players call a 
“drastic fastball,’ catching the hitter 
totally off balance. Slower but more in- 
sidious pitchers like Scott McGregor al- 
ways keep the batter slightly out of sync; 


says McGregor. ‘‘He knows all the little 
things like looking for the scuffed side of 
a fouled-off ball and covering the rubber 
with dirt so you can move up a few 
inches closer to the plate. He’s an artist; 
he can do anything with a baseball. Most 
important, I learned from Whitey not to 
walk batters and to try and get them with 
as few pitches as possible.”’ 

McGregor, who has worn No. 16, 
Ford’s old number, in the Yankees’ 
minor league chain and with the Orioles, 
relishes the comparison. ‘‘I am a Whitey 
Ford type pitcher,’’ he says. ‘““We even 
look alike.’’ But if there was one word 
that described the young Ford it was 
““cocky.’’ He possessed a kind of mental 
toughness and confidence that allowed 
him to transcend the apparent limits of 
his talents by sheer willpower. 

McGregor could in no way be de- 


scribed as cocky, and the Yankees felt hé” 


lacked toughness—one of the reasons 


While Scott McGregor relies on his in- 
tuition and his “‘pitcher’s memory”’ to 
outfox hitters, Kansas City lefthander 
Larry Gura has taken the art of smart 
pitching one step further—out of the 
dugout and into the Eighties. The Roy- 
als’ 34-year-old master of the breaking 
ball now uses a home computer to pre- 
pare for his battles with batsmen. 

“Tr’s an electronic replacement for 
pitching charts and a lot of paperwork,”’ 
says Gura of the program developed by a 
Kansas City electronics firm just prior to 
spring training. “‘“My computer has a 
typewriter, 13 disks—one for each AL 
team—and it plays out on a television 
screen.” 


Slow, Slower, Slowest: How to Throw a Changeup 


they never throw the same pitch at the 
same speed twice to one batter in a game. 

McGregor, according to O’s pitching 
coach Ray Miller, takes the changeup’s 
element of surprise one step further than 
most pitchers. “‘Hitters around the 
league know about his changeup now, 
and Scotty has that great ability to know 
what they’re expecting,’’ says Miller. 
“He'll throw them the changeup any- 
way .. . only s/ower.”’ 

How to throw the changeup is as diffi- 
cult and as individual a matter as when to 
throw it. Some pitchers, like McGregor, 
hold the ball deep in the palm of their 
hand, gripping it only with the thumb 
and little finger. The ball is thrown sole- 


they let him get away. ‘Guts? Ha!”’ last 
laughs Earl Weaver. ‘‘Scotty’s a finisher. 
When [now Mets manager] George 
Bamberger was our pitching coach he 
could already see that Scotty might 
someday be the best of the lot.”’ 


Cy Young Future 

That day may be here; 1982 could be 
the year that Scott McGregor asserts 
himself—in deed if not in words—as the 
ace of what is probably the best-known 
pitching staff in baseball. Jim Palmer’s 
age, Steve Stone’s arm problems and 
Mike Flanagan’s inconsistency have left 
the door open for McGregor and young 
Dennis Martinez (14-5 last season). 

McGregor, whom the Orioles call “‘Cy 
Young Future,’’ had an unspectacular 
spring training, finishing with a record 
of 1-1 and a 4.50 ERA in 30 innings 
pitched. But“he did strike out twice as 
many batters as he walked, and avoided 


Computer Ball: Before the Game, Get a Program 


Gura, who describes himself as “a 
situation pitcher,” puts great stock in his 
new piece of technology. ‘‘Say I’m 
pitching against Baltimore the next day, 
and I want to see what Al Bumbry has 
done against me in the past. The screen 
flashes a baseball diamond with lines 
showing where he’s hit the ball. Ill tell 
what pitches he’s hit in certain situa- 
tions, when he steals, his power spots 
and his weaknesses.” 

And what has the reaction been in 
baseball to Gura’s cottage industry? 
“Well, there have been some crit- 
icisms,”’ says Gura, K.C.’s most consis- 
tent winner (85-55 lifetime) over the past 
six years. “I’ve heard some guys say, 


ly with palm pressure, rather than off the 
fingertips—which gives pitches much of 
their snap and speed. 

Other pitchers vary the form (but not 
the speed) of the delivery itself. When a 
pitcher throws a fastball, his wrist is 
behind his elbow as it passes the side of 
his head. The wrist will pass the elbow as 
his arm gets out in front and his hand 
releases the ball. To turn that pitch into a 
changeup, he must keep his elbow in 
front up to the point of release. 

Hard to picture? Just imagine pulling 
a light cord down with the force of your 
elbow instead of your wrist. See how 
dark it gets? That’s what it feels like try- 
ing to hit a changeup. 


the elbow inflammation that has plagued 
him in previous camps. Opening day 
saw Dennis Martinez get Earl Weaver’s 
nod, and McGregor started out the sec- 
ond man in the rotation, where he has 
been so effective, consistent and unher- 
alded behind Jim Palmer. 

As for becoming the ace of the staff, 
the Orioles don’t like to use that term, 
and McGregor, for one, is not that eager 
to shed his underrated status and under- 
ground reputation. ‘‘Baseball people 
know me,”’ he says. ‘‘It’s not my goal to 
be a Cy Young winner and it’s not in my 
nature to say I’ll win 25 games this year, 
or anything like that. Goals can be nasty 
things; they have a way of putting pres- 
sure on you.’’ And, smart and talented 
as he is, Scott McGregor just doesn’t 
need that. * 


Pat Fordan’s professional pitching career 


. ended in 1961 with the Palatka Azaleas. 


‘Stick that in your computer’ and stuff 
like that. 

“But let’s face it. All my computer 
does is store information. Pitching is still 
going out there and throwing. I’m not 
going to be on the mound thinking out 
all the computer’s odds and probabilities 
of Eddie Murray hitting a particular 
pitch for a home run with a 3-2 count.” 

Still, pitching is also being prepared, 
and Gura says his new system has defi- 
nitely helped in that respect. “I enjoy 
working with the computer,’’ he adds, 
‘‘and I’m happy to find something new 
and different in baseball. Besides, my 
four-year-old daughter loves playing the 
video games.” —David Kaplan 


—— 
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The Atlanta Braves 


MADE-FOR-TV 


Thanks to Ted Turner, 50 million people can watch the Braves on television. 


by Harry Stein 


ometimes,’’ notes Skip Caray, 
& the broadcast voice of the Atlanta 

Braves, ‘‘we get to feeling like 
sport’s answer to Andy Gibb down here. 
We must be getting six to eight hundred 
letters a week now, and a whole bunch of 
’em are from teenage girls wanting auto- 
graphed photos of Bob Horner, or Bruce 
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The mad Hrabosky: Made-for-TV tantrums? 


Benedict or Dale Murphy.’’ Caray 
pauses a moment, and reflects on the in- 
credible fact at hand—that, as a result of 
this thing called cable, he and his fellow 
announcers on the Turner Broadcasting 
System have suddenly become house- 
hold names all over the country. “‘It’s 
gotten so that players I’ve never even 
met ask me to say hello to their parents 
on the air. I guess they’re not making 


enough money to pay for a long distance 
phone call.”’ 

We are in the midst of a sports revolu- 
tion in this country—and it was born in 
Atlanta. Half a generation ago, team loy- 
alties were almost exclusively a question 
of proximity. New Yorkers followed the 
Yankees or the Mets. Pittsburghers 
swore by their Bucs. Chicagoans ago- 
nized over the Sox and the Cubs. And if 
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Horner: If home runs make good television, he's 


certain to be a star. 


BASEBALL 


This year, they just might be worth watching. 


you happened to live in Butte, Montana, 
the chances were excellent that you 
didn’t give a fig about any team at all. 
In this new age, a citizen 500 miles 
from the nearest big league city can have 
a hometown team via the 20-inch screen 
—and in all likelihood, that team is called 
the Atlanta Braves. Entering the 1982 
season, the Braves were carried by 3,900 
cable systems to 20 million homes and 


over 50 million potential viewers. These 
extraordinary numbers have already 
given rise to some curious facts. Though 
the Braves do not draw particularly well 
at home—Atlanta fans being notorious 
front runners—there are now Braves fan 
clubs as far away as Valdez, Alaska. On 
one typical afternoon a year ago, when 
the crowd within Atlanta-Fulton County 
Stadium numbered just 15,000, some- 


Turner: Your host in 50 states. 


Murphy: The Braves love his swing, the girls his smile. 


one in the front office took a count in the 
parking lot and discovered cars from no 
fewer than 25 states. And in Phoenix, 
Arizona, an organization of bedrock 
football fans has seen fit to adopt the 
Braves during what, for them, used to be 
the off-season. ‘‘It makes sense,’’ says 
Caray. “‘A lot of people, in places like 
North Dakota and Montana, still can’t 
believe they’re getting 130 baseball 
games a year.”’ 


The Voyage of Captain Video 

The individual most responsible for 
this, of course, is Atlanta’s irrepressible 
Ted Turner, who owns the Braves, the 
Hawks and WTBS, the “‘superstation”’ 
that pumps them into the provinces. 
Turner was, as he puts it, “‘in cable 
before it was cool,”’ and his aggressive 
marketing techniques in both the sports 
and news fields have established him as 
the wunderkind of the industry. 

The unpredictable Turner has, from 


the outset, been a hurricane of fresh air. 
What other major league owner, dissatis- 
fied with his team’s play, would move 
into the dugout as manager, as Turner 
did in 1977? Who else, in an evident fit 
of pique at the salary demands of one of 
the game’s best hitters, would attempt to 
ship him off to the minor leagues, as 
Turner tried to do to Bob Horner in 
1980? Who else, for that matter, while 
on a tour of Cuba last winter, would en- 
list Fidel Castro to do a promotional spot 
for his station? 

Indeed, for years now, as a baseball 
owner, Ted Turner has been plagued by 
an odd problem: the fact that he himself 
has been immeasurably more interesting 
than the team he has put on the field— 
and over the cable. Never known for his 
restraint, Turner himself has bemoaned 
the Braves’ chronic mediocrity more 
loudly than anyone. ‘“‘I look at base- 
ball,”’ he said a few years ago, ‘‘as a kind 
of little extra burden that I have. Some 


people have to live with diabetes, I have 
to live with a lousy baseball team.”’ 
Why, he was asked at the time, would 
someone 1,000 miles from Atlanta want 
to watch Braves’ catcher Biff Pocoroba 
try to throw out a runner at second base? 
‘*To see,”’ replied Turner, ‘‘if he could 
ever catch one.” 

To be sure, Turner has made some 
celebrated attempts to improve his ball- 
club. Several years ago, during the Great 
Pete Rose Chase, the Braves owner made 
Rose a staggering offer. Nonetheless, 
Rose decided to go, for substantially less 
money, to Philadelphia. ‘‘At my age,”’ 
explains Rose now, “‘I had to be on a 
team that was ready to go to the World 
Series. That was not the Braves.” 

This past winter Turner fervently 
courted Reggie Jackson and reportedly 
offered, in addition to dollars, a guaran- 
teed future with Turner Broadcasting. 
He was again out-wooed, this time by 
the California Angels. 
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Brett Butler: A Star Is Born 


The press corps following Atlanta seems interested in only 
one player these days: Brett Butler, the Braves’ speedy rookie 
centerfielder. The reason for all the attention is not simply that 
Butler, the 1981 MVP in the International League, might well 
be a permanent fixture in Atianta’s outfield for the next decade. 
The reason is that Brett Butler is quite a colorful character. And 
on the Braves, that means a potential national television star. 
He owns baseball’s best name (‘“‘Brett Butler—in Atlanta?”’ 
wondered a visiting reporter. ‘‘Someone has to have made that 
up.’’), is Dudley Doright handsome and endlessly quotable. 

Butler appears every bit as sure of himself as his idol, Pete 
Rose. ‘‘I wouldn’t say Brett is cocky,’’ smiles catcher Matt 
Sinatro, who began with Butler way back in A-ball, ‘‘but the 
first time I met him, he stuck out his hand and said, ‘Hi, I’m 
Brett Butler. I’m going to the big leagues.’ ’’ When he joined 
the Braves late last year, his teammates immediately tagged him 
with two nicknames: Hollywood and Dash Riprock. 

“I’ve always liked the spotlight,’’ concedes Butler. ‘‘I guess 
. ’ma ham—but I’ve always had the talent to pull it off. Butler 
turns and stares distractedly for a moment. ‘‘Thank God I’m 
blessed with speed.”’ 

That he most certainly is. Last year, with Richmond, he stole 
44 bases to go with his .335 average; after being called up to 
Atlanta in late August, he stole nine more in 10 attempts. 
“They say Davey Collins is the fastest white boy in baseball,”’ 
adds Butler. ‘‘Well, all I can say is that if I hit a two bouncer to 
short, I’m safe. As far as I’m concerned, the only guy I’ve gotta 
keep track of is Timmy Raines.”’ 

Still, Butler must prove he is the player he thinks he is. He hit 
only .254 last year, the first time he had been below .300 in his 
life. ‘“They have me at .298 one year,”’ he says with a smile, 
“‘but that’s wrong; I keep my own stats.’ He intends to make 
up for those numbers in 1982. 

“ve been pushing all my life toward this,’’ he says, ‘‘and 
I’m not going to let up now. The only thing that bothers me is 
that my folks back home in Illinois aren’t going to get to watch 
me. The cable’s still a block away from their house.”’ 


— 
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Brett Butler: Frankly, he does give a damn. 
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Baseball is reaching out for a bigger 
audience through cable television. The 
Braves, Mets and Cubs are now seen in 
50 states, with the Atlanta team playing 
to 20 million homes, seven million more 


than the runner-up Mets. The smallest 
market belongs to the Padres, who, mer- 
cifully, are seen only in California in less 
than 700,000 homes: And there’s no 
need to feel sorry for baseball-less Ver- 


No. of local 
TV games* 
120 50 states 


There is little doubt that signing either 
Rose or Jackson, arguably the two most 
charismatic players in the game, would 
have considerably enhanced the Braves 
as a television product. So, for that mat- 
ter, would have re-signing 43-year-old 
Gaylord Perry, who ended 1981 in a 
Braves uniform, just three victories shy 
of the magic 300. Perry was released a 
week after the season ended. But, down 
the line, Braves executives contend they 
are not interested in presenting exciting 
television. ‘“The only thing we’re in- 
terested in is winning,’ says Turner 
sharply. ‘‘That’s exciting.” 

A strong case can be made that Turner 
has pursued that goal in a most peculiar 
way. The deals he has concluded have 
tended to range from the incomprehen- 
sible to the ludicrous. Reliever Al Hra- 
bosky was signed as a free agent to a 
hefty five-year contract in 1980, and has 
hardly been used since. Claudell Wash- 
ington, Turner’s 1980 free agent acquisi- 
tion, was given a bloated contract so as- 
tonishingly out of proportion to his prior 
accomplishments on the diamond—$3.5 
million for five years—that it proved the 
final inflationary straw for Phillies’ 
owner Ruly Carpenter, who put his team 
up for sale shortly thereafter. But per- 
haps Turner’s oddest move of all was last 
year’s trade of the talented and popular 
Garry Matthews for young pitcher Bob 
Walk. Matthews, true to form, hit .301 
during the abbreviated *81 season, and 
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American No. of local States where National 
League TV games* broadcast* * League 
Yankees 146 NY, PA, NJ, DE, CT, VT, NH, MA, Atlanta 
ME Mets 
California 51 CA, AZ, NV, NM, Guam Cubs 
Texas 50 TX, LA, OK, NM Montreal 
Boston 105 MA, ME, CT, RI, NH, NY, NJ, VT 
Toronto 30 IL, VT, ME, MA, MI, NY, MN, WI, Los Angeles 
ND, SD, Can. San Francisco 
Baltimore 73 MD, VA, PA, NC, Wash. DC Philadelphia 
Kansas City 43 KS, MO, NE, AR, OK Cincinnati 
Detroit 77 MI, OH St. Louis 
White Sox 140 IL, WI, IN Pittsburgh 
Seattle 50 WA, OR, ID, Can. Houston 
Cleveland 90 OH, WV, PA, OH, Can. San Diego 
Oakland 40 CA, NV, OR 
Minnesota 50 MN, ND, SD, IA, MI, NE, WI 
Milwaukee 60 WI, MI, NM, IL, IA 


drove in 67 runs; Walk was 1-4 with the 
Braves, with a 4.60 ERA, before being 
shipped down to the team’s Triple-A 
Richmond farm. 


Runs, Hits and Ratings 

But the Braves’ brain trust might just 
be smarter than they let on, for they are 
also playing in another arena, and with 
considerably more success. Quite sim- 
ply, the Braves make very good televi- 
sion—and have much to do with the ris- 
ing fortunes of the Turner Broadcasting 
System. “‘I would say,”’ notes TBS mar- 
keting director Jayne Greenburg, “‘that 
our sports package (including the Hawks 
and NCAA football) could well be our 
major selling tool. People want to watch 
the Braves. We’ve started getting re- 
quests from cable systems all over the 
country for Braves bumper stickers.”’ 

The fact is, the Braves appear to be 
one of those clubs with, in mediaspeak, 
“*sex appeal.’’ Though the team does not 
yet possess a player with the name recog- 
nition of a Rose or a Jackson, a number 
of the team’s starters are exceptionally 
watchable as individual performers. 

The Braves have long enjoyed a repu- 
tation as an organization with a special 
fondness for power hitters, but not since 
the glory days of Aaron and Matthews 
have they had a pair with the devastating 
offensive punch of third baseman Bob 
Horner and outfielder Dale Murphy. In 
1980, at the ages of 22 and 24 respective- 


Video Games: Every Team Wants to Be America’s Team 


monters anymore; seven different teams 
now vie for their airwaves. 

All teams in the following chart are 
ranked in order of largest to smallest 
estimated current TV markets. 


States where 
broadcast** 


137 50 states 
150 50 states 


30 NY, ND, SD, WA, ME, VT, MN, MI, 
MT, WI, IL, Can. 

65 CO, CA, AZ, NM, UT, NV 

31 CA, OR, NV, UT 

115 PA, NJ, NY, DE, MD, WV 

46 NC, TN, IN, KY, OH 

40 MO, IL, KY, AR, OK, MS 

46 PA 

Ti] TX, LA, OK 

42 CA 


*Combined total of pay, subscription and free TV games. 
**Not broadcast throughout every state or in all of Canada. 


ly, they combined for 68 home runs. 
With both healthy, and with the golden 
tousled Horner—named in spring train- 
ing the team’s first captain since Aaron 
—apparently over his dramatic feud with 
Turner, there is no team in the league 
with a potentially more explosive pair. 
The powerful, classic-swinging Horner 
may be the most potent threat on the dia- 
mond today to the single season home 
run record. ‘‘I think about that,’’ he ad- 
mits. ‘‘I try not to get all googly eyed 
about it, but sure, if I put together a few 
good months, it could happen.”’ 
Moreover, in handsome, engaging 
Brett Butler, a base-stealing threat and 
the man expected to anchor the team’s 
once-shaky outfield, the Braves have a 
possible matinee idol on their hands, one 
who might make those teenage girls in 
the hinterlands forget all about his team- 
mates when they make their photo re- 
quests. Hopefully, Butler will also make 
the Braves forget the seven straight sec- 
ond division finishes. He’s already 
shown flashes. On opening day, he 
scored the Braves’ only run in a 1-0 vic- 
tory over the Padres. The next day Brett 
was again the catalyst, going three for 
four, with two RBIs and a stolen base. 


Braves’ New World 

In the final analysis, though, Turner is 
correct when he says that it is consistent 
winning that will endow the team with 
the greatest magic. And, indeed, even 


that is suddenly in the cards. Thanks 
primarily to a highly effective farm sys- 
tem—no fewer than 20 of the 25 men on 
the roster are home-grown—the Braves 
find themselves exceptionally deep in 
young talent. Excepting 33-year-old first 
baseman Chris Chambliss, who came to 
the team prior to the 1980 season from 
Toronto in Turner’s single unquestion- 
ably sound deal, the average age of the 
Braves regulars is 25. Yet, entering this 
season they averaged three years of ma- 
jor league experience, with Butler ‘the 
only rookie among them. 

Additionally, the Braves are blessed 
with a very fine crop of young arms: 
Tommy Boggs, Rick Mahler (who 
opened the season with consecutive 
shutouts), Larry McWilliams, Steve 
Bedrosian. Waiting behind these hurlers 
in Richmond is a young lefthander 
named Ken Dayley, who no less an au- 
thority than Earl Weaver calls one of the 
best prospects he’s ever laid eyes on. 
Throw in 43-year-old knuckleballer Phil 
Niekro, himself an exceptionally watch- 
able player, and Rick Camp, one of the 
game’s premiere relievers, and it is alto- 
gether possible to envisage this once ugly 
duckling of pitching staffs blossoming 


into a hard-throwing swan. Indeed, this 
past spring, they coolly rolled up shutout 
after shutout en route to the best Grape- 
fruit League record in baseball. 

Guiding the Braves from their Grape- 
fruit League optimism to the realities of 
the regular season is Joe Torre, who this 
season brought his fat cigars, amiable 
manner and, very possibly, a share of the 
New York television audience, from 
Shea Stadium to Atlanta. In New York, 
one of the knocks on Torre was that he 
was too nice. Mets’ catcher John Stearns 
indicated as much in print. ‘‘Hell,”’ 
snorts the Braves’ Al Hrabosky, who 
himself was rumored to have been lured 
to Atlanta by the possibility of a post- 
baseball broadcasting career, ‘‘he just 
didn’t have the talent there that he does 
here. What’d Stearns do for him? One 
home run in two years, that’s what!’ He 
pauses. “‘I can tell you that Torre’s al- 
ready done wonders for this club. You 
can’t believe the insecurity there used to 
be here under [ex-manager] Bobby Cox. 
Guys were terrified to fail. Hitters 
weren’t allowed to go into slumps. With 
Joe, as long as you go out and bust your 
butt, even if you fail, he’s the first to 
praise you.”’ 
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With the 1982 season well underway, 
the Braves’ quick start has brought an 
almost palpable sense of anticipation to 
the Atlanta clubhouse. ‘“We’ve got a lot 
of blood driving through us,”’ is how 
Niekro put it. ““This might just be the 
best club since I got here.’’ And Niekro 
joined the Milwaukee Braves in 1964. 

The Braves are indeed successful 
video—their huge viewing audience has 
proven that. Whether they are good 
enough to be contenders over a full sea- 
son in the National League West re- 
mains to be seen. ‘“That,’’ says Caray 
succinctly, ‘‘is why they'll have to play 
the games.”’ 

But, as the Braves got off to their 
record-breaking start, one former cynic 
needed no more convincing. ‘‘We are 
going to win it,’” Ted Turner declared 
emphatically, as the season opened. 
“‘First place! I just don’t see anyone bet- 
ter. And [’ll tell you something else,”’ 
the cable wizard said, ‘‘we’re going to 
make people happy all over the country 
while we’re doing it.”’ * 


Before Brett Butler, Ted Turner and 
WTBS, Harry Stein was faithfully listen- 
ing to the Braves on his portable radio. 
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Soccer '82 


THE CHAMPIONS 


Except in Chicago, where the Sting 
has brought a title to the City of 
Losers and a success story to soccer. 


by Steve Fiffer 


discussing, dissecting and just plain celebrating. The biggest 

sports event to hit the town in 18 years, and it didn’t involve 
the Cubs, the White Sox, the Bears, the Black Hawks or the 
Bulls. 

It happened at Soccer Bowl ’81, played in Toronto last 
September. The Chicago Sting and the defending champion 
New York Cosmos were tied after 90 minutes of regulation play 
and a 15-minute overtime. The NASL title would be decided 
by a shootout, in which five men from each team go one-on-one 
with the opposing goalie; the team with the highest score after 
its five shots is the winner. With the score still even, Rudy 
Glenn, the Sting’s 23-year-old midfielder, deked Cosmo goalie 
Hubert Birkenmeier toward the lower right hand corner of the 
net, then unloaded the ball to the left, past Birkenmeier’s out- 
stretched hand and into the net. Chicago had its first sports 
champion since the Bears won the NFL title in 1963. 

Four thousand Sting fans journeyed to Toronto that night; 
some 40,000 had turned up in the Windy City to watch their club 
beat San Diego to earn a berth in the Soccer Bowl. And when the 
Sting returned home as ’81 NASL champion, they were met at 
the airport by 10,000 more. Thousands turned out for the ticker 
tape parade through the financial district of Chicago. 

A ticker tape parade in a U.S. city for a soccer team? Big 
crowds for a league that has shrunk from 21 to 14 franchises 
since last year? Apparently, they’re doing something right in 
Chicago as far as soccer is concerned. ‘‘Wherever you go, any 
bar you walk into, people are talking about the Sting,’’ says 
Karl-Heinz Granitza, the team’s superstar and leading scorer 
from soccer-mad Germany. ‘‘The Sting is in.”’ 


i is a scene that Chicago sports fans have spent the winter 


Rise of Der Stink 

If Lee Stern had not been a dreamer in 1974, pro soccer 
might not even exist in the Windy City. Stern, a successful 
commodities trader, was the only bidder, or as he puts it, 
“‘maniac,’’ interested in starting the NASL’s Chicago fran- 
chise. Small wonder. During the league’s early years, the 
flourishing franchises were, for the most part, centered in areas 
without major league baseball teams. The Sting had to compete 
with the White Sox and the Cubs. Two previous soccer clubs, 
the Spurs and the Mustangs, had collapsed; victims of fan 
apathy. 

In 1975, the Sting’s first season, the organization had to over- 
come countless obstacles to survive. Consistently small crowds 
(the largest crowd in 1974 was 5,183) and a lack of acceptance 
by the Chicago press gave the team a negative image. Frequent- 
ly in the early years, the front office had to pester the radio sta- ; a 
tions just to announce game scores. And when the media did avail cit SAO 2 NO 8 

Granitza is the key if the Sting is to re 
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Soccer Bowl hero Rudy Glenn: His winning kick brought down the once mighty Cosmos. 


The ‘82 Season: Six Ways the Sting Can Get Stung 


The standard of play immediately im- 
proved when the NASL consolidated 
from 21 clubs to 14 in the off-season, and 
that may make it twice as tough for the 
Chicago Sting to repeat. With the season 
now under way, these six teams figure to 
be fighting the Sting for the right to play 
in Soccer Bowl *82. 

New York Cosmos. New York made 
no changes, but remains the team to beat 
in 1982. Any club that has NASL all- 
time scorer and league MVP Giorgio 
Chinaglia, flanked by nearly a half-dozen 
world class players near their prime, can 
afford—literally and figuratively—to 
stand still. The ’81 Soccer Bow! finalists 
had enough depth to overcome injuries 
at the start of the new season. 
Top foreign talent like midfielder 
Johan Neeskens (Holland), defender 
Carlos Alberto (Brazil), winger Steve 
~Wegerle (South Africa), midfielder 


provide coverage, it was not always flat- 
tering. The paper bemoaned the boring 
nature of soccer and chided the club for 
using foreign mercenaries. Alluding to 
the team’s reliance on Germans, they 
christened it Der Stink. 

In addition, the Sting has never had a 
hive it could call its own. After several 
years at the old Soldiers Field, the team 
moved to the baseball parks. To this day 
they play some home games at Wrigley 
Field and some at Comiskey Park. 
Players have shown up at the wrong 


Vladislav Bogicevic (Yugoslavia) and de- 
fender Andranik Eskandarian (Iran) 
make New York competitive anywhere 
on earth. 

Fort Lauderdale Strikers. This past 
off-season, the Strikers signed Brian 
Kidd, the NASL’s third-leading scorer 
in ’8] with the defunct Atlanta Chiefs, 
and Edi Kirschner, the league’s No. 9 
scorer who refused to go along with Ed- 
monton paycuts. Peruvian star Teofilo 
Cubillas, who will miss several weeks be- 
cause of the World Cup, and forward 
Branko Segota are also explosive. 
Tampa Bay Rowdies. The Rowdies’ 
trade for sweeperback Peter Nogly of 
Edmonton provides the final, necessary 
ingredient for a balanced roster. This tal- 
ented team is headed by forwards 
Zequinha and Luis Fernando, defender 
Peter Gruber, goalkeeper Jurgen Stars 
and young, impressive North Americans 


stadium on game day. “‘If our players 
don’t know where they’re playing,”’ says 
Stern, ‘‘think of how confusing it is to 
our fans.”’ 

Finally, there has been the problem of 
financial resources. Stern is a man of 
considerable means, but the Chicago 
club has operated at a seven figure loss 
for each of the last four years. Warner 
Communications (Cosmos) and Molson 
Breweries (Montreal Manic) simply have 
greater funds to attract top players and, 
equally important, market a team. 


Tulsa Roughnecks. The Roughnecks 
have added Franz Gerber and Laurie 
Abrahams to help pep up an attack that 


team a pesky contender. —Mzke Conklin 


Wes McLeod and Nijego Pesa. 


San Diego Sockers. The Sockers are a 
veteran team—anchored by goalkeeper 
Volkmar Gross—that have been together 
several years. Midfielder Julie Veee, the 
record-setting indoor scorer, and at- 
tacker Mike Stojanovic are the heart of | 
the offense. 
Vancouver Whitecaps. The return of 


winger Willie Johnston, Scotland’s 
World Cup celebrity, helps a team with 
excellent balance between skillful 


youngsters Carl Valentine, Peter Beard- 
sley and Gerry Gray, and seasoned’ 
veterans Peter Lorimer and Ray 
Hankin. 


features returnees Billy Caskey and 
David McCreery. They’ll make this 


The situation reached its nadir in 
1978, when the Sting, under new general 
manager Clive Toye and new head coach 
Malcolm Musgrove, lost its first 10 
games. 


Gale Sayers vs. Jim Taylor 

“If the Sting had been soybeans,”’ 
says trader Stern, ‘‘I’d have been going 
short.’’ Two wins and four losses later, 
he replaced Musgrove with assistant 
coach Willie Roy, a longtime Chicago 
area star and an original member of the 


The Best Rivalry in Soccer: Indoor vs. Outdoor 


Indoor soccer has been called, among 
other things, a circus, carpet pinball and 
a bastardized version of the outdoor 
game. Call it what you will, the infant 
sport is flourishing these days. 
_ Toward the close of its 1981-82 sea- 
son, the Major Indoor Soccer League 
(MISL) showed an 18 percent increase in 
average attendance. The St. Louis 
Steamers, last season’s runners-up to the 
champion New York Arrows, were aver- 
aging—yes, averaging—17,500 per home 
date. And that’s in a market that has 
twice failed to support an outdoor team. 
Overall, in its four years of competition, 
the MISL has hiked its franchises from 
six to 13, lengthened its season from 24 
to 44 regular-season games and seen its 
average attendance nearly double. 
Obviously, something is hooking peo- 
ple on this unusual sport. And that 
something is goals. Lots of goals. Both 
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indoor leagues average about 12 goals a 
game. Shots on the 6%-by-12-foot goal 
often number 40 or more; an outdoor 
goalie may not see that many shots in 
three or four games. Played with side- 
boards, in a comparatively small area 
and on an artificial surface spread out 
over a hockey rink, the game’s speed is 
furious and its pace relentless. 

Indoor soccer has another key attri- 
bute—it’s a game devised with TV in 
mind. With the speed of the action, and 
the Rocket Red ball on the bright green 
surface, it’s visually striking. Plus the 
15-minute quarter format leaves plenty 
of time for commercials. Twelve of the 
13 MISL franchises have TV contracts 
this season, and the league itself has a 
pact with USA Cable. 

Don’t think the North American Soc- 
cer League (NASL) hasn’t noticed. The 
league has fallen on troubled times— 


from its high of 24 franchises, the league 
has dwindled to 14. oes 

“T think the NASL suffered a bruised 
ego when the MISL showed up,”’ ob- 
served Werner Roth, former captain of 
the New York Cosmos and an NASL vet- 
eran, “They felt their turf was being in- 
fringed upon, and they didn’t like it.”’ So 
the NASL joined the battle, launching an 
indoor season of its own in 1979-80. 

There are those who maintain that the 
startling success of indoor soccer pre- 
sages the demise of the outdoor game. 
The NASL, predictably, thinks that’s 
nonsense. ‘“‘Outdoor soccer is more 
sophisticated and much more subtle,” 
says Roth, “‘and it will take longer for 
fans to gain an appreciation of it. But 
that time will come.” 

Perhaps. But for now, indoor soccer is 
giving a lot of people a lot of kicks. And 
bundles of goals to boot. —Wayne Coffey 
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Sting. Earlier in the season, in an effort 
to bolster the offense, Roy had used his 
European connections to bring in talent- 
ed scorers Granitza and Jorgen Kristen- 
sen. He quickly added another shooter, 
Arno Steffenhagen, and initiated the ex- 
plosive style of play that has become the 
team’s trademark. 

The team’s playing style has been cru- 
cial to building a following for the club. 
The Sting always looks to move the ball 
forward. ‘‘Willie goes for the throat,”’ 
says midfielder Mark Simanton. ‘‘He 
was a scorer when he played, and that’s 
reflected in our game. We play defense 
to help the offense.’’ Roy, acknowledg- 
ing pro soccer’s struggle for acceptance 
in the United States, adds a pragmatic 
reason: “‘It’s better for the fans. They’d 
rather see a Gale Sayers running than a 
Jim Taylor. Nobody wants to see some- 
one dance the two-step all night, but 
they’ll pay attention if you can shake it.” 

The Sting shook it to finish 10-4 in 
°78, and has been shaking it ever since. 
In 1979, the team, minus an injured 
Steffenhagen, progressed to the second 
round of the playoffs. Toye then left, and 


Roy assumed many of his duties with re- 
spect to personnel. Boasting the third 
best record in the league in 1980, 21-11, 
the Sting seemed ready to challenge for 
the Soccer Bowl, but was upset in the 
first round of the playoffs by San Diego. 
Last season everything came together. 
Why? ‘‘We believed we could win,” 
says coach of the year Roy. Adds Siman- 
ton, ‘‘It was a case of great timing. 
Whenever someone was down, someone 
else came along to pick the team up.” 


Everyone Loves a Winner 

Off the field, Stern and the Sting are 
also beginning to taste the honey. The 
owner acknowledges that the Soccer 
Bowl victory was the highlight of the sea- 
son, but says he was equally thrilled by 
the large turnouts. The seat count con- 
tinued to rise during the indoor season, 
the first for the Sting and the first full in- 
door schedule for the NASL. Playing in 
Chicago Stadium, the Sting consistently 
outdrew the Bulls and the Black Hawks, 
attracting three SRO crowds. Over 
19,000 attended a game with Tampa 
Bay, a world record for an indoor match. 


July 11: The Other Super Bowl 


What’s the best-kept secret on the 
American sports scene? It’s that the 
most popular event in the world of sports 
will be contested later this summer: 
World Cup soccer. On July 11, two yet 
to be determined nations will play for the 
world championship in Madrid, Spain. 

Twenty-four nations remain in the 
quadrennial competition. Poland will be 
there. So will El Salvador. Kuwait and 
Cameroon have qualified. But not the 
United States. In 1980, the U.S. national 
team competed in first round action 
against Mexico and Canada. Two of the 


three earned the right to. advance; the - 


U.S. earned the right to watch from the 


sidelines. The poor showing was disap- 


pointing and somewhat unexpected. The 
U.S. had advanced in the past, and the 
quality of our players had improved 
dramatically. Some observers blame the 
loss on a poor selection process, noting 
that some of this nation’s finest players 
were not on the team. The coach, Walter 
Chyzowych, has since resigned. 

This year’s tournament has a familiar 
twist. The host country, Spain, is listed 
among the favorites, a 5-] shot to take 
the Cup. The last two World Cups have 
been won by the host country: Argentina 
in 1978 and Germany in 1974. The emo- 
tional atmosphere of the competition 
and the familiarity of the city and climate 


calling the heir to Pele, and Brazil 


in the four weeks of Cup play give Sue 
home country a great advantage. = 
The Spanish team is known for its — 
‘Latin style” of soccer, which empha- 
sizes short passing, quickness and indi- 
vidual flair. Another favorite is West 
Germany (at 4-1 odds), a physical team 
that relies on precision passing and tac- 
tics. Two other countries that can offi- — 
cially be labeled top choices are Argen- ‘ 
tina (7-1) and Brazil (9-4). Both play the | 
Latin style, or ‘‘one touch soccer,”’ and _ 
are led by impressive individual 
the Argentines by Diego. Mara 
21-year-old midfielder who m 


forward Zico, an explosive scorer. 
The United States must look ah 
1986. The push is already underwa: 
The player selection process has been 
improved, a new coach will be named — 
shortly and more practices will ‘be 
scheduled than in past years. In March, 
the national team traveled to Trinidad 
and looked impressive winning and ty- 
ing in two contests against that nation’s 
best. If the improvement continues, Phil 
Woosnam, NASL commissioner, has no 
doubt that all the hoopla will reach our 
shores. ‘‘All that’s needed is a showing 
like our hockey team had in the 1980 
Olympics,’’ Woosnam says. ““Then 
you’ ll see some soccer mania here.” 


Demand for outdoor season tickets in 
*82 has more than doubled, and manage- 
ment projects an average of 15-17,000 
fans for home games. Stern is even be- 
ginning to think the two-stadium setup 
might be a blessing in disguise, noting 
that the Sting may be the first sports 
franchise in history to attract two differ- 
ent sets of supporters to home games. 

The Sting phenomenon has also cap- 
tured the attention of the press. Both the 
Tribune and Sun Times now have regular 
soccer reporters, and the television sta- 
tions afford steady coverage. “‘I’m a bit 
envious of the attention they’re get- 
ting,’’ admits Bulls’ managing partner 
Jonathan Kovler, ‘‘but that’s what you 
get when you win.”’ 

With the fans and press on board, the 
chances for financial salvation are greatly 
improved. SportsVision, Chicago’s new 
pay-television station, will feature the 
Sting along with the White Sox, Bulls 
and Black Hawks. Revenues generated 
by charging fans to watch at home will 
improve the bottom line. The players 
would also like to see it used to pay for 
the back and front lines. During the off- 
season, stars Frantz Mathieu and Stef- 
fenhagen were in the headlines as they 
negotiated new contracts. 

If the team is going to win this year, 
much of the burden will again fall on 
Granitza and goalie Dieter Ferner, who 
won all five shootouts in which he was 
involved, including the title game. 
Granitza, now 30, was the league’s sec- 
ond-leading scorer and best turn-and- 
shoot player. If he continues to keep up 
his goal scoring pace, and forward Pato 
Margetic can put the ball in the net more 
often to help provide a more versatile at- 
tack, the Sting can repeat. Says five-year 
veteran Derek Spalding, ‘‘It was embar- 
rassing during those early days. Now we 
know what it’s like to win.”’ 

Up in the front office, the irrepressible 
Stern is busy as a bee implementing his 
“second five year plan.’’ After going it 
alone for almost eight years, he is even 
considering syndicating a piece of the 
team, preferably to a major corporation. 
‘This is the first time I could honestly 
approach someone and say I’ve got a 
product that is worth something,’’ Stern 
says with a smile. It’s a product that the 
rest of the NASL owners would love to 
package and sell in their own towns. Soc- 
cer, Sting-style, is playing pretty well in 
Peoria, and everywhere else in the state 
of Illinois. * 


Steve Fiffer went to his first Sting game at 
Comiskey Park last year. Unfortunately, 
the game was at Wrigley Field. 
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THE GREENING OF 
COLLEGE BASEBALL 


College baseball? Surprise. More and more fans are paying to 
watch it and more and more major league scouts are paying attention. 


by Jim Martz 


nless you were one of the 120,000 
ie fans who jammed Rosenblatt sta- 

dium—home of the Kansas City 
Royals’ Triple A farm team—for 15 
games last May 30-June 8, you missed 
what was probably the best baseball 
played in the summer of the major league 
strike. On those days, the city of Omaha 
played host, as it has for 33 years, to the 
eight-team, double elimination NCAA 
Division I baseball championship known 
as the College World Series. 

And unless you plan on being there 
during Series week this year, June 4-12; 
you might not understand why the Col- 
lege World Series is fast becoming some- 
thing of a summer classic for baseball 
fans. You might not realize that Omaha 
is chosen not solely for its central loca- 
tion, but for the way the community has 
embraced—and enhanced—this tourna- 
ment, showcasing the state of the art (it’s 
the art of the state) in college baseball. 

For the best college baseball teams in 
the land, the road to the Series begins 
with a tournament field of 36 teams: 24 
are conference champions and automatic 
qualifiers, 12 more receive at-large bids. 
Regional playoffs narrow it down to 
eight schools, who then pack up their 
cheerleaders and aluminum bats and 
head for Omaha. 

That’s where the festivities begin. 
Eight local service clubs adopt one of the 
visiting teams, dining if not wining them 
at farm-style barbecues and generally 
treating them, in the words of one veter- 
an, ‘‘like the kings of Nebraska.”’ 
There’s even a Queen, Princess and 
eight Sweethearts of the Series chosen 
from local colleges to provide even more 
royal atmosphere. Though the tourna- 
ment teams bring small rooting contin- 
gents with them, it is the support of the 
Omahans that makes the CWS unique. 
Neutrals (no Nebraska team has ever 
competed) quickly become partisans, 
and there are always more than enough 
enthusiastic and knowledgeable fans to 
fill the 15,000-capacity park. 
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And there’s a lot to shout about: over 
the years the fans have seen some great 
baseball and some great players make 
names for themselves, including Dave 
Winfield (Minnesota), Mike Schmidt 
(Ohio), Rick Cerone (Seton Hall) and 
Fred Lynn (USC). Few will forget the 
1973 College World Series when USC 
trailed Minnesota, 7-0, in the bottom of 
the ninth. Minnesota pitcher Winfield 
had struck out 15 Trojans and given up 
only one hit. But USC struck for eight 
runs and captured the championship for 
the fourth straight year. And few will 
remember that Vice-President George 
Bush played first base for Yale in the first 
two world series held at Western Mich- 


BNE PRES 
All-Star Alumni 


Talk about students of the game. Col- 
lege baseball has some very distin- 
guished alumni, especially these all- 
time, all-star lineups from the phenom 
factories of the Sun Belt. 


University of Southern California 


1. Don Buford, OF 

2. Ron Fairly, 1B 

. Fred Lynn, OF 

. Dave Kingman, DH 
. Steve Kemp, OF 
Rich Dauer, 3B 
Roy Smalley, SS 

. Gary Sutherland, 2B 
. Rene Lachemann, C 
LHP Bill Lee 

RHP Tom Seaver 


Arizona State University 
1. Bump Wills, 2B 
2. Hubie Brooks, OF 
. Rick Monday, OF 
. Bob Horner, 1B 
. Reggie Jackson, DH 
Ken Landreaux, OF 
. Sal Bando, 3B 
. Alan Bannister, SS 
. Duffy Dyer, C 
LHP Larry Gura 
RHP Craig Swan 


igan University in Kalamazoo. 

The audience and the excitement are 
swelled each year by professional scouts 
and more recently by the national cable 
television network, ESPN, which has 
exclusive rights to all College World Se- 
ries games this June. Last year’s Series 
semifinal was carried live by NBC, 
marking the first time a major television 
network had ever broadcast a college 
baseball game nationwide. 


Majoring in Baseball 

Once starved for the kind of attention 
and funding that college basketball and 
football enjoy, baseball is showing new 
revenue-producing potential and, at the 
same time, a refreshingly relaxed (tie 
games are not unheard of) and non- 
professional image. The college game 
has also started to give a good account of 
itself in comparison with minor and ma- 
jor league baseball. 

‘“‘There has been a dramatic improve- 
ment in college baseball in the last 10 or 
15 years and I don’t foresee anything 
stopping the rise,’’ says Rod Dedeaux, 
who has coached the University of 
Southern California to a record 11 Series 
titles in his remarkable 40-year career. 
‘*New ball parks are providing comfort- 
able places for people to watch games 
and see just how good college baseball 
has become.”’ At Arizona State, the de- 
fending Series champions play in an 
8,500-seat stadium that puts most minor 
league facilities to shame. In all, atten- 
dance at college and junior college games 
has ballooned from 5.1 million in 1979 to 
6.8 million in 1980 to 8.3 million last 
year. 

But just how great a game is it? Along 
with the sizzle, there must be steak to 
keep the fans’ appetites up for the 
games. Could top college teams compete 
with Class A or AA professional, minor 
league teams? The experts are mixed in 
their opinions, along predictable lines. 

“It’s hard to make that type of a com- 
parison,’’ says USC’s Dedeaux. “‘But on 
any given day, I believe that we in the 
Pac-10 could hold our own with the top 


Short top Doug Baker leads ASU in defense of their title. 


a 


a 
Miami's Steve Lusby aims for the seats—which are always full. 


Class A clubs. The caliber of college ball 
nationally is very, very underestimated.” 
Bill Livesey, Yankee player develop- 
ment director, disagrees. ‘‘A college team 
may have three to five players who could 
play in the Class A Florida State League, 
perhaps, but not 25. Day in and day out, 
the quality of a minor league pitching staff 
is definitely superior. When our first-year 
players get downhearted because their 
.450 college average has dropped to .250, 
we tell them, ‘Those pitchers you hit .450 
against are still playing amateur ball. 
Those you went one-for-four against, 
we signed.’ ”’ 
Lynwood Stallings, Houston Astros 
scouting director, believes it’s a fal- 
lacy for a college coach to think his 
players can go straight to Double A ball. 
““We try to combat that talk,’’ he says. 
“Rod Boxberger of USC (a standout on 
the 1978 CWS champions) went to Class 
A and fell flat on his face. There’s just no 
validity to the fact that you can go to col- 
lege and right to AA. Bob Horner of Ari- 
zona State (who went right to the majors) 
was an exception to the rule.”’ 

Horner himself believes that his alma 
mater, Arizona State, fields a ‘‘top of the 
heap Double A team,”’ and that ‘‘college 
gives players a little more of a head start 
than the minor leagues. College players 
often play in better facilities and are 
more tightly scrutinized. There’s a lot 
more One-on-one instruction than what 
I’ve seen of the big leagues and what I’ve 
heard of the minors.” 

The argument will continue, but one 
conclusion is inescapable: there are more 
and better professional baseball pros- 
pects in the college ranks than ever be- 
fore. Setting the course are the multi- 
sport super athletes like Kirk Gibson of 
the Tigers (a football star at Michigan), 
John Elway (Stanford’s all-American 
quarterback, who spent the spring in the 
Yankee organization) and Danny Ainge 
(who tried baseball first with the Toronto 
Blue Jays before opting for the NBA 
Boston Celtics). They may be leaning 
toward baseball for the big bucks that 
free agency now offers as well as for 
longer and healthier careers. One pro 
scout also surmised that today’s would- 
be baseball stars are more realistic and 
want to have the options that a college 
diploma offers them should their athletic 
careers fall short. 


Keeping Up With Class A 

Whatever the reason, the 1980 Base- 
ball Register showed that of the 976 
United States-born players on major 
league rosters, 711 (or 72.8 percent) had 
attended college. This percentage was 
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Baseball 101: The Class of the College Coaches 


Over 175 different schools have played 
in the NCAA regional baseball playoffs 
and 83 teams have made it to the College 
World Series in Omaha. Yet schools 
from the Sun Belt have won 27 of 35 na- 
tional championships, including the last 
15 ina row. 

How do they do it? Well, the Sun Belt 
does have the best high school players and 
programs in the country, and the weath- 
er is obviously a factor, allowing schools 
in California, Arizona and Texas to 
schedule as many as 140 games a year. 
But probably the main reason is great 
teaching; all of the four dominant 
schools have had the same coaches for at 
least 10 years—coaches, who along with 
their top assistants, might be able to 
work similar magic for some uneducable 
major league teams. 

Jim Brock, Arizona State. Coach 


Brock’s players always run out their 
walks; 29 have gone on to the pros. Going 
into the ’82 season, ASU was 526-154 in 
Brock’s 10-year tenure and College World 
Series champions in 1977 and 1981. Ari- 
zona State is always one of the top offen- 
sive clubs in the nation, thanks to hitting 
instructor Ben Hines, but this season 
their defense was also among the statis- 
tical leaders and they once had eight 
pitchers with ERAs under 2.00. They 
are again the team to beat. 

Rod Dedeaux, Southern California. 
Dedeaux has won 1] CWS titles in 40 
years with the Trojans, including five 
straight beginning in 1970. An admirer 
of Casey Stengel, Dedeaux stresses fun- 
damentals and bench jockeying. After 
losing 11 of last year’s players to the ma- 
jor league draft and starting out 18-24, 
USC was on its way to what could be its 


11.6 in 1938 before rising to 27.6 percent 
in 1946 and 44.3 percent in 1961. In the 
regular phase of the 1981 June draft, 17 
college players were selected in the first 
round. (They can be drafted upon turn- 
ing 21 or finishing their junior year, 


first losing season since 1945. 
Cliff Gustafson, Texas. Gustafson’s 
teams have reached the World Series 
nine times in his 14 years there, winning 
itall in 1975. The coach’s total record for 
the Longhorns is a remarkable 669-141-1 
going into 82. Although he takes a low- 
key approach to teaching the game, Gus- 
tafson is known for producing outstand- 
ing pitchers like Burt Hooten. The 
Longhorns have been anything but low- 
key this year, firing out to a 39-2 start. 
Jerry Kindall, Arizona. Tenth-year 
coach Kindall (392-158-3) does more 
with slightly less talent than the other 
powers attract. He’s helped enormously 
by pitching coach Jim Wing and hitting 
guru Jerry Stitt. National champions in 
1980 and 1976, the Wildcats have been 
inconsistent this year, dropping in and 
out of Collegiate Baseball’s Top 30. 


whereas junior college players are eli- 
gible at any time.) The most ever chosen 
off the campuses before that was 10. In 
the first two rounds, 35 of the 52 players 
chosen were from colleges; the most 
before that was 17. 


The Houston Astros became the first 
team to draft all their players from the 
college ranks, taking 26. Baltimore, 
Minnesota, Montreal, the Yankees, 
Oakland, San Diego, Seattle, Texas and 
Toronto also took a high percentage of 


The Barnum of Baseball: How to Sell a Hurricane 


It started one unseasonably cool night 
in 1977 with an 11-course gourmet din- 
ner between second base and third. A 
tuxedo-clad harpist played on the pitch- 
er’s mound while guests dined on pheas- 
ant, peeled grapes and truffles flown tn 
from the Black Forest. The price was 
$5,000 a plate; the occasion was the dedi- 
cation of the University of Miami’s 
Mark Light Stadium. 

That was the beginning of college 
baseball, Hurricane-style, a style that 
may set the tone and the direction for 
selling the game nationwide. It’s the 
brainchild of coach Ron Fraser, a 
20-year veteran who has taken Miami to 
the College World Series five times, but 
found himself facing deficits and budget 
cuts year after year. So, he says, ““we de- 
cided to go into business; it’s the only 
way to survive. Even if you don’t make 
money, at least you can lose less than 
you’re losing.”’ 

The key, according to Fraser, is filling 
seats. ‘It’s nice to win,’’ he says, ““but 
you can draw well without a winning 
team, if you promote right. Socially, you 
have to make your ballpark the place to 


Miami's Ron Fraser: College 
baseball for fun and profit. 


be, and that’s what we’ve done.” 

Last year Fraser hired a full-time pro- 
motion director, Rick Remmert. To- 
gether, they managed a promotion a 
night. The San Diego Chicken made his 
first college appearance at a Hurricane 
game. They gave away diamonds, used 
cars, dinners and television sets. They 
had Bathing Suit Day (everyone with bi- 
noculars had to pay double). At a game 
with the University of Maine, 1,000 
lobsters were flown in and cooked at the 
stadium. A Cruise to Nowhere at $125 a 
person raised $30,000. 

The result? The Hurricanes drew a 
national record 163,261 to 51 home 
games, jamming the stadium beyond its 
4,500-seat capacity 10 times. And they 
managed to break even. The off-season 
found Fraser lecturing the major 
leagues’ winter meetings on promotion. 

This year Fraser has added 1,000 
bleacher seats and Stadium Club sky- 
boxes over the third base dugout. His 
operating budget is up $50,000 from last 
year to $350,000 and Fraser again vows 
to do ‘‘anything we have to”’ to bring it 
all back home. 
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Itreally doesn't matter what kind of 
shock cibsorber your car needs. Sears 
probably has it in stock. Right now. 
Right in your neighborhood. 

We start with Sears Best SteadyhRider® 
Radial Tuned shocks. And there's our 
cur adjustable and booster shocks for 
henulingk IPE and towing trailers. 
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Then there's our Super Duty shocks for 
hight trucks, vans, and off-the-road 
vehicles. Finally, Sears has MacPher- 
son cartridges and struts for many im- 
ported and front-wheel drive cars. 
Almost anything you could need. 


And chances are, youneed something thing.There’s %& 
rightnow. In fact, three outofeveryfour noextracharge™ 


cars on the road need new shocks 
right now. 


SHOCKS THAN THE ROAD 


You can count on 
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The problem is, shocks wear out 
slowly. Soslowly, you mught <*) 


not notice that 

they're going. 

But youcan still 
hita pothole in a 
hurry. And that 
canmeanbig 
troubleholding rom heavy-duty shocks to air 
yourearomthe Siamese ve Mernas: 
road. in stock than almost anybody. 


The factis, shocks do alot more 
than give you asmooth ride. They hold 
your tires on the road. Compared to 
worn out shocks, new ones give you 
better braking, improved. 
stability, and quicker ma- 
neuvering. That's where 
sears shock absorbers ride 
to the rescue. 

For instance, our con- 
ventional shocks have 40% 
more ride control area 
» than original equipment 
on most new cars. 

And Sears Best Steady- 
Rider Radial Tuned shocks 
are temperature compen- 
< soted. Thatmeans you get 
more control when it’s hot, 
more comfort when it's 
-* cold. Italso helps keep the 

* SteadyRider steady. 
Best of all, SECIS Shocks 
start atjust$5.99 each. 
We'll Bie installthem %&% 
for you. And we'lldoa 
professional job at a 
reasonable price. 
One more 
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Five hundred serious Canadian Whisky 
drinkers coast-to-coast just compared Windso 
Canadian to the higher-priced Seagram’s V.O. _ 

Windsor was preferred. os 

So try a sip of Windsor and a sip of V.O. and 
prove to yourself what the taste tests just proved 

With Windsor, you can’t beat the taste. 


And you sure can’t beat the price. Vy, 
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In Search of 
the Next Reggie 


Some 900 players will be selected 
when major league baseball holds its an- 
nual amateur (high school, junior college 
and college) draft, June 7-9. These col- 


Jegians could be the first to go and the | 


last to know; they might be on the field 
in Omaha at the time, playing in the Col- 
lege World Series. 

Jeff Ledbetter, Florida State, 1B, 
OF, P. His 30 round-trippers ia his first 
| 43 games this year broke the NCAA sin- 
gle season home run record of 29 and 
shattered the career mark of 64. In mid- 
April, the 6-foot-2, 200-pounder was 
batting .402 and averaging more than 
two RBIs a game. What’s more, he won 
his first seven decisions as a lefthanded 
pitcher. Whew. 

Alvin Davis, Arizona State, 1B. A 
great defensive player (just 11 errors in 
three years), Davis was MVP of the pres- 
tigious Alaska League last year. 

Jim Traber, Oklahoma State, 1B. 
Traber throws, bats and thinks lefthand- 
ed, say his teammates, and hit .400 to 
lead the Cowboys to a second place finish 
in the 1981 College World Series. 
Augie Schmidt, New Orleans, SS 
(Jr.). A slick-fielding shortstop, he hit 
.352 last year and was batting .402 as of 
this April. 

Phil Stephenson, Wichita State, 
1B. Stephenson hit safely in a record 47 
straight games last year. This time 
around he broke the career stolen bases 
mark (164), arriving safely on 51 of his 
first 53 attempts. A lefthanded batter, he 
was hitting .450 halfway through the 
Shockers’ schedule. 

Franklin Stubbs, Virginia Tech, 1B 
(Jr.). Stubbs tied for the national home 
run title a year ago, but is no free swing- 
er; he generally hits in the high .300s. 
Kevin Romine, Arizona State, OF 
(Jr.). The No. 1 pick out of high school 
in 1980, Romine is a clone of ASU alum 
Rick Monday, a slugger with speed. 
Brian Mignano, Stanford, P. Six feet 
four and 200 pounds, Mignano throws a 
fastball and a hard slider. He started out 
8-0 this year with an ERA of one. 
Glenn Godwin, San Diego, P. Left- 
hander Godwin started out nine up and 
none down this spring, with a 2.40 ERA 
and 85 K’s in 90 innings. 

Jim Paciorek, Michigan, OF. Brother 
of the White Sox’s first baseman Tom, 
this rightfielder was hitting .492 halfway 
through the season. 


college players over high school players. 

“We do feel that the quality coming 
out of college baseball is much better 
than it was 10 to 15 years ago,”’ says the 
Astros’ Stallings. ‘‘A lot of clubs are go- 
ing to college baseball players. You do 
have three more years to look at a kid 
and you can minimize your mistakes. 
College coaching is better and the facili- 
ties are improved. 

“But frankly, I wasn’t even aware of 
the fact that we were drafting only col- 
lege players when it happened. We 
didn’t go in with the idea of taking strict- 
ly college players. It just turned out that 
way.” 

Despite their tremendous operating 
costs, estimated at at least $4-5 million 
per major league sponsor, the number of 
farm clubs (Class AAA, AA, A and 
rookie leagues) has increased from 129 
with 2,900 players in 16 leagues in 1979 
to 3,600 hopefuls on 144 different clubs 
in 1982. Sources at the commissioner’s 
office also insist that minor league atten- 
dance is at an all-time high. In any case, 
for the time being, college baseball will 
remain a source, rather than a replace- 
ment for the minor league system. 

Says the Astros’ Stallings, ‘‘I feel the 
only way it could work out is if the pros 
provide some of the instructional staff to 
assist them. But colleges require their 
staff to have a degree, and there are a lot 
in pro ball who are qualified but don’t 
have the educational background. I 
don’t see it happening in the near 
future.” 

College baseball might be better off nor 
becoming the farm system for the pros, 
if only to avoid the recruiting scandals, 
academic transgressions, or at least the 
scrutiny, that big-time college football 
and basketball have undergone. 

“‘There’s just so much money in- 
volved in football,’’ says Miami’s 
Fraser. ‘‘You’re talking millions of 
dollars, even in the salaries. You can see 
how the temptation is there. And in bas- 
ketball, one or two athletes can mean a 
revenue-producing program for years.”’ 

But in this day of probations and in- 
vestigations, college baseball has re- 
mained untainted. According to the 
NCAA, there are currently no schools on 
probation for recruiting violations or 
other infractions stemming solely from 
their baseball programs. College baseball 
is indeed a valuable and watchable com- 
modity these days, especially, but by no 
means exclusively, in Omaha. * 


Fim Martz of the Miami Herald keeps his 
eye on the Hurricane. 


Seven Nines for 
the Final Eight 


The field for this year’s College World 
Series has been described as Arizona 
State and 248 other Division I teams. 
However, eight teams will make it 
through the regionals to the Series in 
June. Here are some of the favorites and 
some of the upstarts who might be run- 
ning into Arizona State in Omaha. 
University of Michigan: Yes, a con- 
tender from the frozen North. With 
coach Bud Middaugh calling all the Wol- 
verines’ pitches, and outfielder Jim 
Paciorek hitting most of the opposi- 
tion’s, Michigan got off to a 15-3 start 
this season, including 12 wins in a row. 
Oklahoma State: Coach Gary Ward 
brought nine of his national champion 
junior college players with him when he 
arrived six years ago and totally revived 
this program. The Cowboys have a new 
stadium, they came in second last year 
and they’re getting better every game. 
University of Houston: Ranked as 
high as second nationally during the sea- 
son, the Cougars are a solid, veteran 
team without real stars. Under coach 
Rolan Walton and invaluable assistant 
Bragg Stockton, they had assembled a 
29-7-2 record by April. 

University of New Orleans: The 
Privateers have a great-hitting shortstop 
in Augie Schmidt and a highly visible 
coach in Ron Maestri, a promoter from 
the Ron Fraser school. They sailed off at 
32-10, including 18 straight. 
University of Hawaii: A relatively 
new program, Hawaii has a strong talent 
base of its own and Les Murakami can’t 
have that tough a time recruiting from 
elsewhere. Early this season, the Rain- 
bows took three of four from Cal State- 
Fullerton, ranked No. 1 in preseason. 
Oral Roberts University: The Titans 
could be the surprise team of the year. 
Larry Cochell lost nine players to the 
pros last year and did not have a return- 
ing pitcher with a college win to his 
credit. But he did have pitching coach 
Jim Brewer, who’s turned out the first 
pitcher picked the last two drafts. This 
season, righty Paul Haley and lefty Terry 
Rupe got the Titans off to an 18-3 start. 
University of Nebraska: Led by 
coach John Sanders and first baseman 
Steve Stanicek (a .510 hitter into April), 
the Cornhuskers have been ranked as 
high as eighth this year. If they can just 
stay that high and make it to the Series, 
watch the host city of Omaha go wild. 
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GALE SAYERS ENDORSES SOLOFLEX' 


““Soloflex is the best designed, best built, and best 
performing weightlifting tool on the market. You 
can take my word on it. Better yet, call for the free 


brochure.” 


Gale alse 
Pro Football Hall of Fame 


For a free Soloflex® brochure call 1-800-453-9000 
or write Soloflex, Hillsboro, Oregon 97123 
24 traditional barbell, pulldown and freebody stations. $495.00 


THE BIG FIGHT 


Holmes vs. Cooney? Oh, it 
has plenty of glamour. But 
Hagler vs. Hearns should be 
the better fight. 


by Randy Gordon 


moted. This is more than the greatest fight of 

all time. This is the greatest sporting event of 
all time!’’—Promoter Don King, on the Larry 
Holmes-Gerry Cooney heavyweight champion- 
ship fight. 


T his ts more than the greatest fight I’ve ever pro- 


Re - 
THE BETTER FIGHT 


“What we have here is a fight for boxing con- 
noisseurs. It is a fight between two proven profes- 
sionals whose styles make this an interesting matchup. 
Both are proven knockout artists who can box with 
the best. If ever there was a match made in heaven, 
this is it!’,—Promoter Bob Arum, on the Marvin 
Hagler-Thomas Hearns middleweight champion- 
ship fight. 
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“COONEY VS. HO 


In the next month two important fights will 
take place. One you’ve heard a lot about—on June 
11, Larry Holmes will defend his World Boxirig 
Council heavyweight title against Gerry Cooney in 
Las Vegas. You probably haven’t heard so much 
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CARBURETOR 
GETS 200 MPG: 


BY R.C. WEBSTER 
WASHINGTON—Establishment of a new world 
record for fuel economy—an incredible 1,368 miles 
per gallon achieved in the Shell Motor Mileage 
Marathon by a special three-wheel vehicle with 90cc 
engine—has touched off a stampede among car 
manufacturers and tinkerers to drastically increase 
the gas mileage of cars. 

They are attempting to achieve this by means of 
the Pogue Carburetor, a device which the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. has shown can deliver over 200 mpg to an 
ordinary sedan. This gas-miserly carburetor has 
never been mass-produced. 

The Pogue is covered by several patents issued 
by the U.S. Patent Office here, but a recent book 
asserts that the patents are invalid, that anyone can 
now build the Pogue without legal restraint. 

As a result, vendors, parts manufacturers and 
entrepreneurs are racing to mass-produce this peer- 
less fuel conserver. 

The book, Secrets of the 200 MPG Carburetor, 
contains full details, instructions and diagrams on 
how to construct the Pogue. It states that anyone 
can build the carburetor, even in a home work- 
shop. Copies are available from Premier Distrib- 
uting, P.O. Box 404-S, New York, N.Y. 10019, at 
$4.95 (plus $1 to cover the costs of postage and 
handling; total, $5.95). 

The Pogue Carburetor is named for its inven- 
tor, Charles N. Pogue, now 81 and ailing in a 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, nursing home. Pogue is 
making no attempt to prevent others from pro- 
ducing and marketing his invention. 

205 MPG 

The Ford Motor Co. of Canada, in a test docu- 
mented in Secrets of the 200 MPG Carburetor, 
proved that the Pogue Carburetor does indeed 
achieve a remarkable 25.7 miles per pint—or 205 
miles per gallon. 

Allan Wallace, author of Secrets of the 200 
MPG Carburetor, says the Pogue’s gas mileage is 
not all that remarkable. 

He contends that others have invented carbu- 


retors with exceptionally high gas mileages, too, 
but that the American people have been kept in 
the dark about them by the oil companies in or- 
der to preserve gas sales. 

To support his assertion, Wallace documents 
several instances of stupendous gas mileages, in- 
cluding 84 mpg achieved by Ralph Moody Jr. of 
Oak Hill, Fla., with a Ford Capri, and 100 mpg 
by Thomas W. Ogle of El Paso, Texas, with a 
Ford Galaxie. 

Wallace says he has amassed enough case his- 
tories ‘‘to fill a set of volumes the size of an en- 
tire encyclopedia.’’ He includes construction de- 
tails for the most interesting and feasible systems 
in his book. 


“I feel the public has a right to know how to 
produce its own high-mileage systems,’’ he says. 
“If enough people are tooling around in 100-mpg 
cars, the auto and oil industries will have no 
choice but to offer fuel-efficient carburetors in all 
production models.”’ 

80% FUEL WASTE 

Wallace says the average car burns only 20 per- 
cent of the fuel it consumes. The rest is lost, un- 
burned, and is emitted through the tailpipe to pol- 
lute the atmosphere. 

All successful high-mileage carburetors drasti- 
cally increase the percentage of fuel vaporized and 
burned. ‘‘There is no reason why the average car’s 
20 percent can’t be increased to 80 percent,’’ Wal- 
lace asserts. 

‘‘The carburetor of today is little changed from 
what it was 50 years ago,’’ he says. ‘‘I’m hoping 
that my book will spur a change—to the benefit of 
the nation, the ecology, and the consumer.”’ 

To obtain a copy, readers of this magazine need 
merely send their name and address with $4.95 
(plus $1 for postage and handling; total, $5.95) to 
Premier Distributing, P.O. Box 404-S, New York, 
N.Y. 10019. 

This book is sold with a guarantee of satisfac- 
tion or your money back, and is most enthusiasti- 
cally recommended. 
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Bob Arum vs. Don King: The Fight Behind Les e Fights 


Buttoned-down Arum: Legal 
eagle behind Hagler-Hearns. 


The biggest matchup in boxing, this 
month and all year long, is Don King vs. 
Bob Arum, It is appropriate that they are 
behind these two fights that are compet- 
ing for the designation of Fight of the 
Year, and it is typical of their own fierce 
rivalry that these two events have been 
scheduled within three weeks of each 
other. But this is just the next round in a 
battle that has lasted for a decade. 

King and Arum are the two most pow- 
erful men in boxing. King, at 6 feet 1 
and closer to 240 pounds than is Gerry 
Cooney, is larger than most of the 
fighters he promotes. In fact he tends to 


promote himself as much as any event he 
is sponsoring. ““The most magnanimous 
promoter in the world”’ is how he likes to 
describe himself. 

Bob Arum is as reserved in public as 
King is boisterous. King received his 
education in the streets of Cleveland as a 
hood and in the Marion Correctional In- 
stitute in Ohio as an inmate convicted of 
manslaughter, Arum received his educa- 
tion at Harvard. In boxing’s back 
rooms, however, Arum is every bit as 
ruthless and powerful as his rival. 

“Those two guys are ultrapowerful,”’ 
says one fight manager. *“They manip- 
ulate the WBA and WBC the way you 
manipulate a kid with a piece of choco- 
late.”’ Only they don’t use chocolate. 

Both promoters can trace their power 
back to Muhammad Ali, Arum began 
his boxing career as a legal representative 
for Ali in the Sixties. He promoted sev- 
eral of Ali’s heavyweight title defenses, 
including all five of Ali’s defenses in 
1966. King emerged as a major force 
with his promotion of the Ali-Foreman 
title fight in Zaire in 1974—at the time 
the most lucrative title fight ever held. 
Since then he has promoted dozens of 
championship bouts and hundreds of 
other boxing events. The Holmes- 
Cooney extravaganza promises to set yet 
another revenue record. 

King’s trademark is the extravaganza. 
Arum promotes many more bouts, few 


} 
Fired-up King: Big pitchman 
in front of Holmes-Cooney. 


of them spectacular—a considerable 
number of them for his weekly fights on 
ESPN. 

When asked about Arum, King rolls 
his eyes as if he doesn’t know whom 
you’re talking about. ‘‘You mean that 
other promoter?”’ he asks. ‘“‘Bob Whats- 
hisname?”’ Arum shakes his head at the 
mention of King’s name. Their competi- 
tion probably helps them, and they’ll | 
cooperate when that will help them. But 
they don’t have to like each other. 

They bring to mind what Ali once said 
of heavyweights: birds of a feather flock 
together, but birds of prey fly alone. 


about the other fight—on May 24, the 
undisputed middleweight champion, 
Marvin Hagler, will fight the former 
welterweight champion Thomas Hearns 
in, of all places, Windsor, Ontario. The 
fight you probably haven’t heard much 


about is the one you will be talking about 
long after both fights are over. 

Talk is often the best part of a fight. In 
the case of Holmes-Cooney, the talk has 
certainly gone the distance: boxing’s un- 
beaten heavyweight king, Holmes 


Sugar Ray Leonard: The Fighter Beyond The Fights 


As big as the Holmes-Cooney and 
-Hagler-Hearns fights are this month, the 
biggest name and draw in boxing, Sugar 
Ray Leonard, will be watching from 
ringside, With interest. 

What does he expect to see? 

“T’ve always liked Cooney’s chances,” 
Leonard says of the heavyweight bout, 
again going his own way. ‘Even with the 
long layoff, Cooney can win the fight. 
But I think he better do it early.”” 

Leonard’s interest in Hagler-Hearns is 
somewhat more personal. A future 
match with Leonard may be the real 
prize for the winner. And Leonard ex- 
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pects the winner to be Hagler. “‘I’m al- 
ways up for a good challenge,” says 
Leonard. ‘‘That’s why I'd like to fight 
Hagler, who should have his hands full 
against Thomas. So many people say, 
“Ray, you can’t beat Marvin. He’s too 
big and too good. Stay away from him.’ I 
like that. It'll make me work harder.”’ 

But what if Hearns should upset 
Hagler? 

“It won’t happen,” says Janks Mor- 
ton, Leonard’s trainer. ‘‘Hearns’ confi- 
dence is gone since losing to Ray. If 
Hearns is going to do anything against 
Hagler, he had better do it early.” 


(39-0), vs. the unbeaten but untested 
giant from Huntington, Long Island, 
Cooney (25-0); boxer vs. puncher; black 
vs. white. There were hard feelings ex- 
pressed in the buildup toward the bout’s 


| original date in March; after a postpone- 


But what if, just if, Hearns beats Hag- 
ler. Will we see Leonard-Hearns II? 

“That fight might happen,”’ says 
Mike Trainer, Leonard’s closest advisor. 
“Pve always thought Hearns was a 
helluva welterweight contender. Then 
he stepped up and began running 
around fighting middleweights. By do- 
ing so, he took himself out of a manda- 
tory shot at the title. Quite frankly, I 
don’t think he wants Ray again.”’ 

Mike Trainer leans back in his chair. 

“We'll just have to sit back and take a 
look at the whole picture, won’t we?”’ 
He and Leonard both smile. 
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Hagler and Hearns go for the kill out of 
instinct; for Cooney and Holmes it’s personal. 


ment caused by a shoulder injury to 
Cooney, the feelings got harder. 

The talk surrounding Hagler-Hearns 
is also hyperbolic: the powerful welter- 
weight, Hearns, seemingly invincible 
until he ran into Sugar Ray Leonard last 
September, vs. the still seemingly invin- 
cible middleweight champ, Hagler; box- 
er vs. boxer and puncher vs. puncher; 
rock chin vs. rock chin; an elimination 
bout to earn an audience with Leonard. 

In any boxing match, contrasting 
styles make or break the fight. Larry 
Holmes, Gerry Cooney, Marvin Hagler 
and Thomas Hearns are, in truth, four 
fighters who combine the abilities to box 
cleverly and punch savagely. Their com- 
bined careers have produced 126 knock- 
outs in 157 fights, for a combined KO 
percentage of an astounding .803. All 
four employ a fine defense, but prefer to 
hit hard and often. They hit harder in 
the Holmes-Cooney class, so you can ex- 


pect the fight to end before the final bell. 
But in both matches, the winner will be 
the man whose fists land first, hardest 
and most often, not the man with the 
best defense or the best legs. All four can 
and will go for the kill. 

Hagler and Hearns will go for the kill 
out of instinct; for Holmes and Cooney, 
however, instinct has been reinforced by 
mutual animosity. When asked about 
Cooney’s shoulder injury that led to the 
delay of their fight, Holmes said, 
“‘Cooney had a team of doctors check his 
shoulder out. They should have checked 
his head!’’ One factor that could play a 
very large role in this fight—and one of 
the few factors that has been largely 
overlooked in all the fight buildup—is 
the explosive temper of both fighters. 
Both are volatile. Both are hotheads. 
Neither has a sense of humor in the 
ring—unlike, say, Muhammad Ali or 
Max Baer or Jack Johnson. They will be 


LECTRIC SHAVE __ 
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FOR A CLOSER SHAVE. 


Lectric Shave is putting its money where your 
face is. Here's the deal: apply Lectric Shave“ to 
one side of your face. Then use your electric 
razor. Compare the Lectric Shave side with the 
dry side. The Lectric Shave side should feel 
closer, smoother. That’s because Lectric 
Shave makes your beard stand up. So you 
shave closer, faster, with less irritation. 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 


QUABANTL 


If you don't agree that Lectric Shave 
gives you a closer shave, we'll give you a 
complete refund. Just send your bottle of 


Lectric Shave with the unused portion 
# and the cash register receipt with the 
purchase price circled to: J.B. Willams 
Lectric Shave Guarantee Offer, PO. Box 
5036, Hicksville, New York 11816 


cursing and provoking each other from 
the time they duck through the ropes. 


Holmes-Cooney: You Must 
Remember This 

The background of their animosity 
has been told and retold—in part be- 
cause there is less to say about their rela- 
tive skills, since Cooney is so inexpe- 
rienced. There was the original run-in at 
a fight in Mexico City two years ago 
where each man claims the other hurled 
personal and racial epithets at him. 
There was the scuffle on national TV 
after Holmes’ narrow defeat of Renaldo 
Snipes last year. There was the contro- 
versy over the shoulder injury. And 
there is Holmes’ bitterness over his con- 
viction that Cooney received a free ride 
to the top of the heavyweight rankings 
because he is white. 

Yet Cooney is the reason why the final 
pot of gold for this fight will surpass $40 
million—$20 million of which has been 
guaranteed to the fighters. Being big and 
a hard puncher has less to do with Coo- 
ney’s marketability than does his being 
white and unbeaten. Cooney’s followers 
are buying this fight to see Cooney 
knock out Holmes. Holmes’ fans are 
buying it to see the champion not just 
defeat Cooney, but beat him up, humili- 
ate him, debunk him. 

Will the fight be worth the long wait? 
With all that’s been written, little has 
been said about that with certainty. We 
can expect Cooney to come out fast with 
both barrels blazing (assuming his left 
shoulder has recovered), looking to take 
out Holmes early. He outsizes Holmes 
by three inches and outweighs him by 15 
pounds. Holmes is expected to stay away 
from Cooney for the first few rounds— 
relying on lots of movement, his stinging 
left jab and 10 years of experience—and 
then go about the business of breaking 
Cooney down. The conventional wis- 
dom says that the longer the fight lasts, 
the slimmer will be Cooney’s chances for 
victory. 

Stamina is on Holmes’ side, despite 
the contention of Dennis Rappaport, 
Cooney’s co-manager, that things will 
get rougher for Holmes as the fight 
wears on. ‘‘Cooney has never stopped 
working out,’’ says Mike Jones, Rappa- 
port’s partner. ‘‘He trains extremely 
hard in the gym every day.” So do a lot 
of guys, but that doesn’t make them 
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15-round fighters. The postponement of 
the fight has brought to 13 months the 
period of Cooney’s inactivity; he has 
fought a microscopic 3 minutes and 43 
seconds in the last 25 months. Holmes 
has fought a total of 40 rounds in that 
time. He has also had to pick himself off 
the floor in one of those rounds, against 
Snipes. The Champion has shown his 
heart many times. Cooney’s heart is a 
large question mark. He has never had to 
reach down and pull out a championship 
effort. Holmes has, and it could mean 
the difference in this fight. 

Of 40 experts polled in January, 21 
picked Cooney to upset Holmes. Today, 
all 19 who originally picked Holmes are 
sticking with him, but eight of Cooney’s 
21 have defected toward the champion. 
Now 27 of them favor Holmes, 13 
Cooney. 

The long wait has simply raised more 
questions about a fight that was a mys- 
tery in the first place. How rusty is 
Cooney? How is his shoulder? How is 
his psyche? And how good is he anyway? 


Hagler-Hearns: A Case of Do or Die 
There is less mystery, less talk and less 
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glamour surrounding the fight between 
Hagler and Hearns. But the interest of 
fight fans should be sharper, for this 
fight promises to be a memorable, thrill- 
ing, multiround classic. It is a better 
matchup, involving opponents with 
greater skills who have more at stake. 
Thomas Hearns (34-1, 31 KOs) is the 


former welterweight champion who lost 
his title to Leonard in a rousing, seesaw 
fight last year. At 6 feet 1, he remains tall 
even as a middleweight. But any rise in 
weight class exacts a price, and, especial- 
ly against Hagler, Hearns won’t find the 
power advantage he enjoyed as a welter- 
weight. He will weigh 155 pounds, 10 
pounds over his former fighting weight 
but five pounds lighter than Hagler. 

A victory will make Hearns the mid- 
dleweight champion, a distinction only 
five other welterweight titleholders have 
achieved; it would erase the memory of 
the defeat to Leonard and set up a re- 
match with Leonard that would be more 
lucrative and even more impatiently an- 
ticipated than their first fight. A close 
loss to Hagler would probably not hurt 
Hearns too badly, given the obstacles in- 
volved in the fight, but a one-sided de- 
feat could be a serious setback. A loss 
like that would almost certainly drop 
him out of the top money Hagler and 
Leonard class. A loss like that is a serious 
possibility. 

Marvin Hagler (54-2-2, 45 KOs) is 
taking an even bigger risk. Hagler strug- 
gled against long political odds to win his 
title and enter the big money circus. He 
was ducked and stalled for years because 
he insisted on maintaining his indepen- 
dence from the major promoters. 
Hearns will be the toughest opponent of 
Hagler’s career. If he loses, especially if 
he gets caught cold and is stopped early, 
the chances are he will have to stand in 
line behind Leonard, Wilfred Benitez 
and two or three others before another ti- 
tle match would come his way. 

Here, briefly, is how the middle- 
weights match up. 

Style. Hagler is a southpaw by design, 


What Will Happen Next: 


The futures of Holmes, Cooney, Hag- 
ler and Hearns will be determined by 
what happens this month. Here are the 
options they face. 

Larry Holmes 
In Victory: Whether he wins in sim- 
plistic fashion or in a brutally tough 
fight, Holmes certainly will fight again, 
despite persistent rumors that “‘this is 
it.”’ It would be nice to see him unify the 
title and then retire as undefeated cham- 
pion. Quite possibly, rematches against 
Trevor Berbick, thus far the only 
challenger to last the distance against 
Holmes, and Renaldo Snipes, who 
floored the champ last November, will 


happen. 


In Defeat: A quick knockout at the fists 
of Cooney will send Holmes into retire- 
ment just as quick. A loss ina close, hard 
fight will spell R-E-M-A-T-C-H. 

Gerry Cooney 
In Victory: The most logical course for 
Cooney to take would be a unification 
fight against the winner of the Mike 
Weaver-Tex Cobb WBA title bout. 
However, logic hasn’t exactly governed 
Cooney’s career. So, don’t be surprised 
if Cooney’s first defense is against a less- 
er opponent. 
In Defeat: Should Cooney get annihi- 
lated by Holmes, the climb back will be 
agonizingly slow. Should Holmes beat 
Cooney in an exciting brawl, it would do 


but a natural righthander; he can box out 
of either a lefthanded or an orthodox 
stance. He is smart and polished and can 
throw every punch in the book well. He 
can use the full ring when he has to. He 
has a crisp, snappy jab, off of which he 
works potent combinations. 

Hearns, a tall righthander, is a stand- 
up boxer with the punch of a slugger. He 
usually is the aggressor; he can cut off 
the ring as well as any other fighter in 
boxing. He is most effective moving for- 
ward, but he proved against Leonard 
that he can fight backing up as well. 
Strengths. Hagler is a solid puncher 
with either hand. When he is fighting in 
his southpaw stance he can knock an op- 
ponent out with a single left cross; from 
an orthodox stance he can do it with his 
right cross. He has an exceptional right 
jab, and he hooks very well off the jab. 
He throws a lot of combinations. He is 
very strong physically, though he is 
smaller than Hearns, and he has excel- 
lent balance. 

Hearns may have owned the best left 
jab and right cross in the welterweight 
division. He is a very fast starter, stop- 
ping five of his 36 opponents in the first 
round; 21 of his 31 knockouts have come 
in the first three rounds. He is an ex- 
cellent finisher. Once he has a man hurt, 
he rarely lets him off the hook. He has 
very quick hands. 

Weaknesses. Hagler is not particularly 
fast and there are middleweights who 
can outrace and outpunch him. He can 
be effectively counter-punched by left 
hooks to his stomach, thrown by faster- 


handed opponents. He is susceptible to | 


lacerations around his right eye. He is 
not as effective backing up as he is moy- 
ing forward. 
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Hearns holds his hands low. That is 
something of a trademark, but it enabled 
Leonard to hit him often and hard. He is 
not especially effective inside; the 
Leonard fight revealed weaknesses in 
clinching and in fighting off the ropes. 
Scar tissue above the right eye is prone to 
opening. He has shown a definite dislike 


The Fights After The Fights 


nothing to hurt Cooney’s career. 
Marvin Hagler 

in Victory: For the time being, he has 
but two top-dollar matches—Sugar Ray 
Leonard and Wilfred Benitez. However, 
the WBA demands he next take on No. 
l-rated Fulgencio Obelmejias, a man 
Hagler destroyed 16 months ago. The 
WBC insists he fight Tony Sibson, its 
top contender, despite a predictable 
outcome. 

In Defeat: Hagler waited a long time to 


become champion. The wait may be just | 


as long for him should he become an ex- 


champion. Hagler may have togetinline | 


behind Leonard, Benitez and Sibson— 
maybe even behind Mustafa Hamsho 


and Obelmejias—before another title 
shot comes his way. 

Thomas Hearns 
In Victory: The ex-welterweight king 
will be sitting atop the boxing world. For 
his first defense, he would probably 


choose Wilfred Benitez. However, the | 


always-meddling WBA and just-as- 
pushy WBC will make their demands, 
and Hearns will probably wind up with 
either Obelmejias or Sibson. 


In Defeat: A close loss may not hurt | 


Hearns at all, and keep him among the 
middleweights. A beating may chase 
him back down to the welterweights— 
from where he’d find it impossible ever 
to entice Leonard back into the ring. 


for being hit in the body. He has only 
fought as far as the 12th round twice, so 
his stamina is suspect. 
Chin. Hagler has never been knocked 
down as a pro. Hearns has been floored 
only by Leonard. 
Defense. Hagler goes by the book and 
is very solid defensively. His hands are 
rarely away from his face after he throws 
a punch. He is very difficult to hit with a 
combination. Excellent footwork and 
head movement make him an elusive 
target. 

Hearns is especially hard to hit early in 
a fight, when his reflexes and tre- 
mendous speed are at their peaks. His 
hands-down style makes him an inviting 
target but his speed makes him more dif- 
ficult to hit than he appears to be. 


The Fundamental Things Apply 

““Hearns has everything over Hag- 
ler,”’ says Emanuel Steward, Hearns’ 
trainer and manager. ‘‘Thomas is a 
harder hitter with either hand. He has 
the edge in height and reach. He’s faster. 
Hagler has never faced anybody quite 
like Thomas.”’ 

“*Marvin does much better against tall 
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doesnt come any easier. 
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Answers from page 27. 1—a. 2—b. 3—b(.294). 
4—a-Cubs; b-Pirates; c-Red Sox; d-Angels. 
5—c. 6—d. 7—Cleveland Indians. 8—Bert 
Campaneris, (California). 9—c (1927-28). 
10—d. 11—Carl Lewis, Houston; long jump 
and 100-meter dash. 12—c. 13—Elgin Baylor 
(seven games, 1962); Rick Barry (six games, 
1967). 14—Maurice Richard. Answer to last 
month’s Stumper (Who was the last pitcher 
to get a hit in the American League?): Fergu- 
son Jenkins, Texas Rangers; October 2, 1974. 
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fighters,’’ replies Goody Petronelli, who 
with his brother Pat manages and trains 
Hagler. ‘‘They stand straight up and 
present an easy target. They don’t come 
in bobbing and weaving. Leonard had a 
tough time with Hearns. See how tough 
ivll be for Marvin. Marvin will beat 
Hearns with surprising ease.”’ 

It will be surprising if Hagler should 
beat Hearns easily. Unlike the Holmes- 
Cooney fight, this one has little chance of 
ending early, mainly because of the su- 
perior boxing ability each man possesses, 
the excellent shape each fighter is in and 
the speed they each own. 

The opening rounds will probably be- 
long to Hearns, dominating with his 
reach from outside. Hagler will keep 
steady pressure on, but he will be uncon- 
cerned about falling behind in points 
early. He knows he has 15 rounds to do 
the job. The outcome will depend on 
whether 1) Hagler can stay close enough 
to rip Hearns’ body apart or 2) Hearns 
can use his long arms, electrifying power 
and rapid combinations to keep Hagler 
away. If Hearns can use his speed and 
reach to keep Hagler away for six or 
seven rounds, then Hagler will have to 
press to catch up. If the champion can 
get to Hearns earlier, then Hearns will 
tire in the final rounds and be a good 
prospect to become Hagler’s 46th 
knockout victim. 

In a poll of 45 boxing writers, trainers, 
managers and fighters, 40 chose Hagler 
to beat Hearns. Thirty-five of the ex- 
perts thought he would do so with little 
trouble. The view from here is that this 
will be one of the most exciting title 
fights in years. Whoever has the most 
stamina, drive and determination will 
win. The first nine rounds will be very 
hard-fought, with Hearns looking for 
much of that time like the next middle- 
weight champion. From the 10th round 
on, however, Hagler will show the world 
why no man will beat him at 160 
pounds. Look for Hagler to retain his 
championship with a late-round TKO. 


As Time Goes By 

A month from now we’ll know what 
happened in each of these two bouts. 
And we'll know more about each of the 
four fighters involved. But the fight we’ll 
be talking about a month from now is the 
one without the buildup. The middle- 
weight fight. The one that will be fought 
in the ring. * 


Randy Gordon is associate editor of The 
Ring magazine and a boxing commentator 
on ESPN. He’ll go to both fights, but he 
gets in for free. 


How to get phone calls 


300 feet from home. 


With the ITT Cordless Phone, 
getting and making phone calls is a 
whole new ball game. You see, with our 
cordless phone you're not tied down by 
© the cord—because there is no cord! So 
you can take your phone places you 
never could before. Like the garage. The 
attic. The garden. The patio. The pool. 
You can field any call— indoors or out! 


e 
In a league by itself 
The ITT Cordless Phone also has 

more features. It has a built-in intercom 
with 2-way paging that allows you to 
communicate in and around the house 
without tying up the phone line. An 
exclusive “Call-On-Hold” feature that 
lets you talk privately over the intercom 
while an incoming call remains on hold. 
Tel-Pulse™ Dialing that works on either 
rotary or tone-dialing systems. A 
Memory Redial Button that redials a 
busy number automatically. An extra 
battery charger at no extra charge. And 
handsome styling that looks great at 
home, too. And this cordless phone is 
from ITT. So there’s a big-league 
company behind it. For your nearest 
retailer, call 1-800-526-4262, 9-5 EST. 


e 
Catch this‘10 rebate 
Just send us your cash register 
receipt and the warranty card from your 
ITT® Cordless Phone and we'll send you 
a $10 cash rebate! Mail to: Department 
SG, ITT Personal Communications, 
133 Terminal Ave., Clark, N.J. 07066. 
But hurry, offer expires Sept. 30, 1982. 


Allow 4-6 weeks to receive rebate. 

* Power output is the maximum allowable by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. Range may vary beyond 300 feet depending upon 
conditions and surroundings. 
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ILL IT BE THERE 
WHEN YOUNEED IT? 


The man on the right has an aching head and acid indigestion. But he knows 
Alka-Seltzer® is there, waiting for him. 

The man on the left also has an aching head and acid indigestion. And it isn't 
getting any better, because he forgot to buy Alka-Seltzer. 

They both know nothing works better, nothing’s more soothing. 

The man on the left wishes he were the man on the right. 


ALKA-SELTZER: AMERICAS HOME REMEDY. 
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WHO IS BOBBY 
CLAMPETT... 


. . . And why will he win the U.S. Open? 
Because he’s good—and he’s playing in his own backyard. 


by Jim Moriarty 


icture this: it’s U.S. Open Sun- 
p::. one of four days during the 
year when the sport of golf ac- 
knowledges that a particular championis | 
special, something more than just the 
best player that week. The winner of this 
competition is regarded as the undisput- 
ed champion of the United States, and 
golf's newest immortal, which creates an 
atmosphere that at times is unbearably 
stuffy. But what if, on this day, in the 
majestic setting of the Monterey Penin- 
sula with Carmel Bay, crashing waves 
and barking seals as the backdrop, some- 
thing a little out of the ordinary was to 
occur? Something that would bleach the 
stripes out of the ties and snap the arm- 
bands of all God-fearing, traditionalist | 
United States Golf Association officials? 
Just suppose that the leader has, say, a 
four-shot cushion coming into Pebble 
Beach’s famous 18th hole and he isa tall, | 
slender young man who, from a distance, 
looks a bit like Harpo Marx in double 
knits. Instead of the comedian’s comic 
gait, this man strides confidently—al- 
most an arrogant strut—from the 17th 
green to the 18th tee, which sits like an 
island in Carmel Bay. The young man 
addresses the ball, peering first down the 
fairway then back at the USGA official 
propped up against his walking seat. 
Suddenly the player drops to his knees. 
He waggles the clubhead a few times, 
wiggles his right wrist into the precise 
position he wants and lets fly a 230-yard 
drive, which lands safely in play. The 
crowd roars with delight. No one has 
ever played the 72nd hole of the national 
Open on his knees before. 


After too many seconds, 
Clampett sees a win at Pebble. 
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Don’t be surprised if it happens some- 
day. In fact, don’t be surprised it if hap- 
pens in June at Pebble Beach and the 
player who does it is named Bobby 
Clampett. Clampett could well be golf’s 
next superstar—he has the game and the 
winning attitude, and his breakthrough 
could come June 17 at Pebble Beach be- 
cause it is his home course. And he has 
already hit a drive from his knees during 
the Open, a playful gesture that got him 
into trouble during the 1979 champion- 
ship at Inverness in Toledo. 

Clampett, a 19-year-old amateur at the 
time, had missed the cut at Inverness, 
but because there were an odd number 
of players remaining in the field, Clam- 
pett volunteered to play with David Ed- 
wards, the first man off, as a ‘‘marker.”’ 
This is done as a point of protocol since 
golf, even in the U.S.-by-God-Open, is 
supposed to be a social game and no | 
competitor should have to play alone. 

Most of the time Clampett’s golf game 
seems to be composed of equal parts of 
Isaac Newton and General Patton, but 
just beneath his calculating, aggressive 
surface lies a streak of Steve Martin. Not 
being in contention, Clampett felt an ob- 
ligation to entertain the crowd. He began 


mo Were . b SRER 
The Clampett swing: Just like 
it says in the book. 


his show by driving the ball from his 
knees, a shot he had mastered under the 
tutelage of his golf mentor, Ben Doyle. 

After that opening move, he began 
putting between his legs, putting with a 
sand wedge and performing Chi-Chi 
Rodriguez-type comedy bits. The 
crowds were entertained, until the 
USGA caught wind of what was going 
on. ‘Two officials—Jim Hand, chairman 
of the USGA championship committee 
and P. J. Boatwright, USGA executive 
director—caught up to Clampett at the 
11th hole, watched him tee off at the 
12th and escorted him off the course. 
They had given him the hook for con- 
duct they termed ‘‘demeaning’’ to the 
championship. 

“ll have the last laugh,’’ Clampett 
said at the time. “‘I’ll turn pro.’’ Now he 
says he regrets the incident, but he still 
defends his playfulness. 

**T did it because the crowd seemed to 
be enjoying it,’’ Clampett says today. 
“*There’s nothing in the rules that says 
you can’t hit it off your knees. I didn’t 
do anything wrong, it’s just that the tim- 
ing was poor.”’ 

By timing, Clampett means ‘‘at that 
time in his career.’’ It was too soon. 
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Beach has certain critical holes. These 
are the holes where the U.S. Open will 
be won—and lost. Bobby Clampett knows 
them well—he learned them as a kid. 

Hole No. 7. The seventh is very short— 
110 yards—but it’s a demanding par 
three often playing into an unpredictable 
gusting wind. ‘‘Depending on the 
weather,” says Jack Nicklaus, ‘‘you can 
hit anything from a sand wedge to a two- 
iron.” One pro, playing into a gale force 
wind, watched his two partners hit driv- 
ers and hold the green. He pulled out his 


wind disappeared. So did his ball, carry- 


club, but at the top of his swing the 


“The difference between what I did 
and what Jerry Pate did at the Tourna- 
ment Professionals Championship [dive 
into the water] was that Jerry was the 
champion,” Clampett says. ‘“‘He’s the 
king. He can do what he wants. I had 
missed the cut. I was in a different kind 


Sri) any great golf course, Pebble 


‘ing the green by 100 yards and diving in- } 

tothe bay. 

Hole No. 8. A classic. Exceeabaully 
beautiful—and the toughest hole on the 


course. A par four with the ocean at the 
golfer’s back and a dog leg right. Most 
pros lay up in the corner with their tee 
shot and have to go toa three-wood ora 
two-iron over the chasm to the green. 
Hole No. 17. After an inland spin, 17 
takes it back to the ocean, leading to a 
huge green that, with devilish pin place- 
ment, can demand that the first ‘‘putt”” 
be hit with a wedge to clear an intruding 
sand trap. 

Hole No. 18. One of the most famous 


Th f 7 A Beauty anda Beast: The Key Holes at Pebble Beach - 


par fives in golf. A’ beautiful sweep a 
ocean along the entire left side, perilous- 


ly close. The second shot is almost al- 
ways laid up short to allow a pitch to the 
small, undulating green. 
Anything can happen on this ale 
course when Mother Nature decides to 


get ornery. In the 1972 Open, Tom Wat- 


son shot 76 in the final round and passed 
30 people. That same day, George Arch- 
er took only 24 putts and shot 87. Nick- 
laus once shot 45 on the back nine. And 
once, on the 10th hole, Dale Douglass 
drove onto the beach, took 16 more to 
reach the green, and two-putted for a 
routine 19. 


of position altogether.”’ 
Clampett is working on his timing, 
very hard. 


Home Course Advantage 
Clampett, at 22, is playing only his 


| second full season on the Professional 


Golfers Association tour. His first was 
not too shabby. Clampett earned 
$184,710 with eight top 10 finishes, plac- 
ing 14th on the money list and eighth in 
stroke average at 70.77 per round. He 
did everything but win, finishing second 
four times, and twice losing playoffs—to 


Bobby's a Fresh New Act, but Don't Forget About Jack 


Jack Nicklaus | got off to a hot start his 
rookie year on the golf tour in 1962 by 
winning the ‘U.S. Open at Oakmont 
Country Club—he \ was 22 at the time, 
the same age Bobby Clampett is now. 


_ Nicklaus stayed hot through much of the 


“next 21 years of competition, but in the 
last few, the notion was put forth that the 
Golden Bear had gone to the big hiberna- 
tion. By 1980 the notion that Nicklaus 


-pionships was growing into a full- scale 
consensus. Nicklaus settled the issue by 
winning two ) of the four biggest: theron 
Open at Baltusrol and the PGA Cham- 
-ionship ¢ at Oak Hills. “> 

That Open win put him i into a tie on 


tories with | Willie Anderson, Bobby 
Jones and Ben Hogan. But Nicklaus’ 


| year will give him the record—just the 


his schedule greatly in recent years to 
concentrate on the major titles, a tactic 
“that paid off handsomely in 1980 and 
could work again. As one wag said: 


spare time.’ 
Going | into the 1982 campaign Nick- 
laus has won fi ive Masters, five PGA 


_ Was too old to win any more major cham- — 


‘the all-time list at four U.S. Open vic- 


victories have been over 18 years, a feat | 
no other pro even approaches. A win this | 


challenge Nicklaus thrives on. The Bear — 
gets up for the big « ones. He has curtailed — 


“Nicklaus h has become a legend in his 


When Nicklaus swings, golfers 
quake, especially at the Open. 


Championships, four U.S. Opens, three 
British Opens plus two U.S. Amateurs 
for a total of 19 major titles—a record. 

Fittingly, Nicklaus tied the record of 
13 major titles, held by fellow golf legend 
Bobby Jones, by winning the U.S. Open 
the last time it was held at Pebble Beach 
in 1972. His victory was sealed with a 
majestic one-iron shot at the 17th that hit 
the flagstick and stopped 12 inches from 
the cup. 

Nicklaus has 68 tour victories (second 


_ all-time to Sam Snead’s 84); he was the 
third golfer i in history to pass $1 million 


in winnings, the first to pass $2 million 
and the only to exceed $3 million—he is 


_ about $200,000 short of $4 million, a sea-- 


son and a half’s work at his current pace. 
In 1972, after winning the U.S. Open’ 


| at Pebble Beach, Nicklaus spoke of how — 
_he marked time, and titles, by the prog- 


ress of his family. ‘‘I was here [Pebble] 
one week early with my family and IL 
couldn’t help remembering that in - 1961 
after winning the USGA Amateur our 
first son [Jack II] was born four days 
later,” Jack said. ‘‘And this week I was 
playing golf with him on the same 
course. How time flies.” True. This 
year, Jack II, a student at the University 
of North Carolina, is going through local 
qualifying to earn a spot of his own in the 
WES: Open. “Wie 


John Cook in the Bing Crosby Pro-Am 
and to Hale Irwin in the Buick Open. 

Clampett means to correct that over- 
sight—winning a tournament is his No. 
1 goal and there is precedent to predict 
that his timing at the U.S. Open might 
just be perfect. Both Jack Nicklaus and 
Jerry Pate gained their first professional 
victories at the U.S. Open and both were 
22 at the time. 

Moreover, Clampett has more than a 
passing acquaintance with Pebble 
Beach, the Open site, as he was born and 
raised just up the road in Monterey and 
he grew up in Carmel, right next door. 
Pebble has been his home course from 
his earliest rounds through the matura- 
tion of his game. 

Clampett has won two California 
Amateur championships at Pebble, and 
in match play there his record is a pris- 
tine 10-0. As an amateur he won the 
Spalding Invitational there and last year 
as a professional his strong showing in 
the Crosby was aided and abetted by the 
two rounds of play at Pebble (the other 


two rounds were played at Cypress Point | 


and Spyglass). 


“T’m excited about it,’’ Clampett | 


says. But he is also cautious, knowing 


how much the USGA toughens up a 
course for a U.S. Open. ‘‘The course 
will be quite different. The greens will 
be faster and harder than I’ve ever seen 


them and that could change the charac- | 


ter of some holes. Also, the rough will be 

higher than I’ve ever seen it there.’’ 
The rough at Pebble already is awe- 

some in spots because of an insidious 


One thing Clampett 
has is confidence. 
Any weaknesses? 

‘‘No, | don’t have one.”’ 


growth called Mesembryanthemum 
Crystallinum—ice plant—found near 
coastal areas. The plant has thick, fleshy 
leaves, and driving a ball out of it is like 
hitting through a tough, rubber net. It 
would seem to suit the USGA’s purposes 


well in toughening up a U.S. Open | 


course—it punishes an errant shot. 
Moreover, the USGA’s efforts to 
make the greens hard and fast could be 
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aided significantly by the drying effects 
of a strong off-shore wind. 

“T will be at home, though, and may- 
be that gives me a little edge,’’ Clampett 
says. “I can spend the whole week work- 
ing on my game because I already know 
the golf course.” 


The Winning Attitude 

There’s more than home cooking that 
goes into making Clampett a proper pick 
to win the Open. He’s got the head for it 
—he believes he can win it. His high fin- 
ishes last year on the tour taught him all 
about swinging the golf club with the 
pressure on and adrenalin running out of 
his fingertips. And he wants to win. He 
has the kind of drive you find in a Ben 
Hogan, Jack Nicklaus or Tom Watson. 

Once, during the 1978 Western Ama- 
teur match-play tournament he even- 
tually won, Clampett was two holes 
down with three to play against Bob 
Tway, an all-American opponent. 
Clampett started the 16th hole badly, 
driving into jungle on the left, while 
Tway had a perfect lie in the middle of 
the fairway with just an easy wedge to 
the green. The match appeared to be 
over, but Clampett had other ideas. 
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With a tree blocking his stance, Clam- 
pett pulled out his six-iron, reversed it so 
he could swing it lefthanded and pro- 
ceeded to thread a shot through the un- 
dergrowth and woods, running the ball 
up in front of the green. The recovery 
unnerved his opponent, who then 
chunked his wedge into the front 
bunker. Clampett won the hole, to go 
one down with two to play. 


On the par three 17th, Clampett put a | 


wretched swing on his tee shot, burrow- 
ing the ball into deep grass under a 
wooden bench near the 18th tee. Tway 
placed his tee shot into birdie range, 
about 20 feet from the hole. Again the 
match appeared to be over. 


But all the way to the green Clampett | 


kept repeating under his breath that he 
was going to hole his chip shot. He had 
no interest in recovering par—he was go- 
ing to make the shot. Clampett had to 
blast out of deep grass, clear an embank- 
ment to reach a green that was sloped 
drastically away from him toward water. 
So high was the mound he had to clear 


that he couldn’t see the pin from where | 


he stood. Nonetheless, Clampett’s chip 
shot hit the flagstick and stopped inches 
from the hole. 


As he climbed the embankment to the 
green Clampett looked amazed, not be- 
cause he was so close, but because he had 
missed—he had truly expected the ball to 
go into the cup. Tway two-putted. 
Clampett took the 18th with a par and 
won the match in sudden death. 

Obviously, Clampett has confidence 
in his shotmaking skill, which, accord- 


Clampett was playing 


tournaments at age 11 


A promising career 
as a pitcher was over. 


ing to veteran golf observers, is an un- 
usually mature and well-rounded ability 
for so young a competitor. Last season a 
writer asked Clampett if he had an Achil- 
les’ heel—some shot or situation that 
bothered him more than any other. 
““No, I don’t have one,’’ Clampett said. 
The writer pressed: “‘Are you sure? 
Even Nicklaus says he has a weakness.”’ 
‘‘Absolutely,’’ Clampett replied. 
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Clampett is a craftsman; he spends 
more time working on each technical 
aspect of his game than any other profes- 
sional golfer. He calls the work ‘‘polish- 
ing,’’ a term that grew out of his rela- 
tionship with Ben Doyle and their devo- 
tion to an underground classic instruc- 
tonal book called The Golfing Machine, 
Geometric Golf: The Computer Age Ap- 
proach to Golfing Perfection, written by 
Homer Kelley. 


Student Driver 

Clampett began playing golf at the 
Carmel Valley Ranch at the age of 10, us- 
ing his father’s old clubs and taking his 
first lessons from Lee Martin, the pro 
there at that time. He started playing 
tournaments at age 11 and the next sum- 
mer he had to make his first big decision 
about his golf career. It wasn’t the one 
most kids make. 

“I gave up a chance to be a starting 
pitcher on a Little League team to con- 
centrate on golf,’’ he says. 

When Clampett was 13, Ben Doyle 
became the head pro there and brought 
with him the teaching system called The 
Golfing Machine. Doyle was the first 


| teaching professional to be licensed by 


NEW 
KOOL 
ULTRA 


When Jerry Pate celebrated his win- 
ning of the 1981 Danny Thomas- 
Memphis Classic by diving into a pond 
beside the final green, he produced a 
splash of publicity unusual for an ordi- 
nary tour event. The spontaneity of the 
act gave it much of its charm. The next 
time Pate took a dive, after he won the 
1982 Tournament Players Champion- 
ship, it reflected a contrived piece of 
show business that rang a bit hollow. 

But it was one of the few sparks of col- 
or to bring golf to the attention of the 
average sports fan—the kind of color and 
charisma that had made Arnold Palmer 
the most popular player of the century. 
Among today’s current crop of pros—a 
parade of drones, say critics—there are a 
few players with colorful personalities, 
Bobby Clampett among them, but there 
has been a missing ingredient. Mainly 
what has been missing is winning—cap- 
turing the limelight in the way that gets a 
character noticed. 

A few have given it a shot. John 


Mahaffey plays golf with a grim-faced 
determination, but he’s been known to 
break into an incredibly deft imitation of 
Puerto Rican tour pro Chi-Chi Rodri- 
guez. Tall George Archer appears very 
cautious in tournament play, but in fact 
has the quick sharps of a putting hustler, 
which he was for a couple of years at a 
San Francisco municipal course. But 
even though Mahaffey and Archer have 
over a million bucks in winnings apiece, 
neither has won enough or clowned 
enough to excite the public mind. 
Often, it seems, a player’s propensity 


to play goof can undermine his ability to 
play golf. Peter Jacobsen does wonder- 
ful takeoffs of the golf swings of his 
fellow tour pros, and with D. A. Weib- 
ring has even shaped an “‘act’’ they per- 
form at exhibitions. However, there are 
times in the middle of a tournament 
proper when a fan will ask Peter to do an 
imitation. ‘‘Aw come on,”’ said one little 
old lady in a lilac print dress during a re- 
cent tournament, “‘be a good boy and 


= 


Kelley to use the system. 

It was a perfect fit of student, teacher 
and system. Clampett and mentor Doyle 
are especially close, a relationship that 
perhaps fulfills some of Clampett’s per- 
sonal needs following his parents’ di- 
vorce when he was quite young. By age 


— 


Why Can’‘t They Be Funny and Still Win Money? 


give me Arnold Palmer.”’ At the time Ja- 
cobsen was having trouble enough doing 
Jacobsen. 

In a similar sense, Gary McCord has 
suffered from his “‘color.’” McCord, by 
his own description, is a cosmic inter- 
planetary presence. His special interests 
are Astrophysics, Aero-biology and 
quantum mechanics, which relates to his 
golf. Gary once described a prime con- 
cern of his as “‘finding the perfect gravity 
swing so I can feel that it is in balance 
with the earth’s revolutions. The Cori- 
olus Effect,’ McCord says, ‘‘explains 
why flushed toilet water swirls clockwise 
in the northern hemisphere and counter- 
clockwise in the southern, but how does 
it apply to my golf ball in flight, or the 
path of my golf swing?”’ 

Alas, the cosmic McCord, after nine 
years of meager earnings and after 
shooting a first-round 80 in this year’s 
Tournament Players Championship, an- 
nounced he was quitting the tour. 

Come back, Arnold. —Al Barkow 


17, Clampett, a student at Robert Ste- 
venson Academy, was the California 
state junior champion and by 18 he was 
ranked the No. | amateur in the world. 
He played three seasons at Brigham 
Young University and was three times an 
all-American. 


Clampett is analytical, articulate and 
intelligent, majoring in French at BYU, 
having received an associate degree in 
1980. He is composed and articulate 
enough to have conducted all his press 
interviews in French while playing in 
Paris. 


Does Golf Need a Bad Boy? How About 


Humorist Jean Shepard once com- 
mented that what golf needs is a fist-fight 
between Jack Nicklaus and Arnold 
Palmer on the 18th green of a nationally 
televised tournament. The implication, 
of course, is that golf is a dull spectator 
sport compared to most others and could 
use some old-fashioned violence to perk 
it up. True, golf is a tame game next to 
football, baseball, basketball, et al, and 
no amount of argument for its subtleties 
is going to change the mind of the aver- 
age sports fan. However, though a fight 
between Nicklaus and Palmer (or 
whomever) is out of the question, how 
about a ‘‘bad boy”’ golfer to spice the 
proceedings? 

We are not thinking of a bad boy in the 
mode of John McEnroe—golf can’t han- 
dle that. However, a bad boy defying 
certain superficial, unwritten codes of 
behavior is something else. 

For example, although golfers may be 
the only athletes not wearing prescribed 
uniforms, they somehow seem more 


= 


alike in their animal-crested shirts, cash- | 
mere sweaters, slacks and two-tone 
shoes than does a squad of basketball 
players all in electric-blue undershirts. 

The PGA Tour encourages conven- 
tional middle-class dress and a minimum 
of facial hair for its players, but cannot 
enforce such standards in a court of law. 
So perhaps a bad boy could appear in 
shorts and sweatshirt, running shoes 
with short nibs and a Rollie Fingers wax- 
pointed moustache. Such a sight might 
attract youth to golf. 

A milder spin-off of the Jean Shepard 
idea would be a bad boy publicly pro- 
voking and sustaining a personal rivalry 
with other players. It isn’t that all tour 
pros like each other, as it appears. If one 
bad boy voiced true-felt poor opinions of 
another pro’s golf swing, competitive 
fortitude or uncommon good luck— 
opinions that already exist—interesting 
fireworks could develop. Again, people 
might see golf as something more than 
an ultra-proper putting bee and get into 
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a Less-Nice Boy? 


the game. If two outspoken rivals were 
paired in a championship the gate and 
enthusiasm would swell. Golf could use 
a dose of one-on-one competition. 

There have been a few personal rival- 
ries in golf—Ben Hogan-Sam Snead, and 
Jack Nicklaus-Arnold Palmer—and 
while they never flared openly, the rival- 
ries provided a nice spice to the scene. 
Furthermore, when Tom Kite, ‘‘miked’’ 
for television, lit into John Schroeder 
about his slow play—a chronic problem 
in golf—it caused quite a stir. But Kite 
backed off, saying his remarks should 
not have reached the public ear, extin- 
guishing a fascinating fire. 

The last real bad boy in golf was Dave 
Hill, who made his reputation in the 
1970 U.S. Open by lambasting the de- 
sign of the golf course on which the event 
was played. He called it a “‘cow pas- 
ture.’’ It got people interested in golf ar- 
chitecture specifically, and the game in 
general. But that was 12 years ago. 

—Al Barkow 
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But nothing captured his analytical in- 
terest more than the complexities of 
searching for the perfect golf swing, and 
under Doyle’s direction Clampett mold- 
ed himself into the perfect embodiment 
of The Golfing Machine. ‘‘Even though 
I knew from my students’ progress that 
The Golfing Machine was the truth in 
teaching,’’ Doyle wrote in a foreward to 
the fifth edition of Kelley’s book, ‘“‘it 
seemed that my assignment was to con- 
tinue teaching, and Homer polishing, 
knowing it would be Bobby Clampett 
who would put it into his computer. . . 
and demonstrate The Golfing Machine 
to the golf world.”’ 

Kelley, the book’s author, says he has 
been working on the concept for 42 
years, combining ‘‘geometry and the 
physics of force and motion to develop a 
one-piece understanding of the golf 
swing.”’ A former aircraft engineer with 
Boeing in the Forties, Kelley retired 
from research and development work in 
1964 and devoted himself full-time to 
perfecting his theories on the golf swing. 

‘There are 144 components of a golf 
swing, and 24 places in the swing where 
you can execute it correctly more than 
one way,”’ Kelley says. ““There are 10 


trillion ‘good’ golf swings possible.”’ 
The point of Kelley’s system is to assem- 
ble an individual’s most effective golf 
swing from a catalog of workable varia- 
tions. Players who understand and trust 
the system find it offers them specific 
guidelines to work on to correct faulty 
technique: when X is going wrong, sim- 
ply adjust Y, which will result in Z, the 
desired effect. 

The first edition of the book was pub- 
lished in 1969 and since then Kelley has 
authorized about 30 professionals across 
the country to use the system, including 
Mike Holder, the coach at perennial golf 
power Oklahoma State. ‘‘Homer Kelley 
is a genius,’’ Clampett says. 

Clampett stands a skinny 5 feet 10, but 
is known for his length off the tee. He 
gets his power not from leg drive or sheer 
strength but from his timing, the smooth 
mechanics of his swing. In fact, his abil- 


-ity to hit shots from his knees was not de- 


veloped to create a trick shot, but at 
Doyle’s suggestion to demonstrate that 
Clampett could drive the ball well with- 
out trying to power it with his legs. 
Clampett drives 270-280 yards regularly 
off the tee, and 230 yards from his knees. 
He believes totally in The Golfing Ma- 


chine system, crediting it for his success, 
and is even working on his own book on 
the subject. 

“I’m taking The Golfing Machine and 
applying it to how it has helped me play 
the kind of golf I can play,’’ Clampett 
says. ‘‘A lot of my book is from the play- 
er’s standpoint—what kind of thoughts 
go through a player’s head on the course 
and off. It’s about how to translate the 
mechanics into feel.’’ 

As polished as Clampett’s swing may 
be, he doesn’t believe in acting machine- 
like while he’s playing. Clampett is as 
devoted to getting people involved in 
golf as he is to proselytizing The Golfing 
Machine system. 

“I think that golf needs as much color 
as it can get,”’ he says. ‘“‘We need to get 
the crowd to participate more. I don’t 
think the players should restrain what 
their feelings tell them to do.”’ 

Certainly Clampett doesn’t intend to 
restrain himself, especially if he finds 
himself on the brink of a major victory— 
perhaps the U.S. Open this June. Then 
the timing would be perfect. * 


Fim Moriarty tours with the pros—for Golf 
World magazine. 
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ON THE TUBE 


Howard-less Monday? 
If you’ve been spending your 
Monday nights watching 
“*Today’s FBI’’ and ‘‘Private 
Benjamin,”’ take heart. ABC 
will start televising ‘‘Monday 
Night Baseball’’ again this 
month, The first game will be 
shown Monday, June 7 and 
the series will run every Mon- 
day night through August 23. 

The announcing crews 
again will consist of Al Mi- 
chaels, Keith Jackson and 
Don Drysdale. For those who 
think that Howard Cosell and 
baseball are as unsuitable a 
match as Howard Baker and 
football, you’ ll be glad to hear 
that Howie, busy with his 
“‘Sportsbeat’’ program, will 
be making fewer appearances 
on Monday night. Alas. 


Football for the Feet 
Can’t wait for football? You 
don’t have to. This month, 
join the rest of the world for 
the two biggest events in foot- 
ball. Or at least what the rest 
of the world presumes to call 
football. Only America knows 
that it’s called soccer. 

You probably know about 
the World Cup (see page 54). 
But you may not know about 
the Football Association Cup 
in England. The EA. Cup 
final, at Empire Stadium in 
Wembley, draws over 100,000 
people through the turnstiles 
and millions worldwide to 
their televisions. This year, 
for the first time, it will also be 
shown live in the U.S., May 
22 on ESPN. 

England invented soccer 
(pardon us, football), and the 
EA. Cup is the oldest organ- 
ized competition in the sport. 
This year it’s the defending 
champion Tottenham Hot- 
spurs (a kind of championship 
institution like the Yankees) 
versus the Queens Park Rang- 
ers. Be there, blokes. 
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Prime Time — Finally 

The NBA championship 
series will be on live, prime- 
time television this year. 
That’s news. All the games of 
the finals will be shown live 
for the first time since 1978. 

The announcing crew for 
the finals will be the same as 
it’s been all season, Dick 
Stockton and Bill Russell. 
Which is okay, but... we’d 
like to make a suggestion to 
CBS. Work Hubie Brown in 
there somehow. Brown, the 
former coach of the Atlanta 
Hawks, began doing some 
late season color commentary 
for CBS—and he knows his 
stuff. He comments a little too 
much, perhaps, but what he 
has to say is rich with insight. 
Kind of a Billy Packer of the 
NBA. Let’s see more of 
Hubie before someone hires 
him to coach again. 


OFF THE PRESS 


Throw This Book at 'Em 
Attention baseball nuts. If 
you’re looking for some sum- 
mer reading, look no further. 
Get yourself a copy of The Bill 
James Baseball Abstract, pub- 
lished May 1 by Ballantine 
Books ($5.95). Some books 
tell you things you didn’t 
know; James tells you that 
you didn’t know what you 
thought you knew. 

“People say,” James writes 
in his introduction, ‘‘that 
baseball is 75 percent pitch- 
ing. People say that pennant- 
winning teams must be strong 
up the middle. People say that 
good pitching will stop good 
hitting. People say that a ball- 
player’s prime is from 28 to 
32. . . . Sabremetrics is the 
field of knowledge which is 
drawn from attempts to figure 
out whether or not those 
things people say are true.” 

Sabremetrics is defined by 


James as ‘‘a mathematical and | 


statistical analysis of baseball 
records.’’ As eloquent as his 


numbers are, James’ words 
are better. On the California 
Angels: ‘‘Rarely this side of 
Jimmy Carter does one see 
such a classic illustration of 
how it is that a series of per- 
fectly rational short-term de- 
cisions can mount up to an 
irrational pattern.” On Dave 
Parker: ‘“‘There’s no doubt 
about it: it is hard to play 
baseball when you’re fat.’ 


AT THE MOVIES 


A Fistful of Fights 

There will be no Rocky XVII, 
we have been promised, but 
there will be a Rocky III. It 
opens this month, in the same 
month as the Holmes-Cooney 
and Hagler-Hearns cham- 
pionship fights (see page 65). 
In fact, the original opening 
date was June 11, the same 
day as the Holmes-Cooney 
fight, but that was wisely 
changed (after all, would you 
rather see Rocky Balboa or 
Gerry Cooney—the real 
Rocky?) Now Rocky III will 
open nationwide May 28. 

If you want to see the real 
thing, you have more options 
than usual. A number of cable 
and subscription-TV systems 
will be carrying the Holmes- 
Cooney fight on a pay-per- 
view basis. Not to mention 
the 280 theaters and arenas 
around the country that will 
carry the fight on closed- 
circuit, with prices starting at 
about $20. 

Rocky III will be at a the- 
ater near you, as they say. 
And it'll be cheaper. 


ATTHE TRACK 


Bet a Longshot Long 
Distance 

The Triple Crown comes 
down to the wire this month 
with the Preakness Stakes and 
the Belmont Stakes, which, as 
always, you can watch on tele- 
vision. Watching a horse race 
is one thing; betting a horse 


race is quite another. A horse 
race without a wager is like 
bread without butter. This 
year you bettors can get butter. 

No longer do you have to go 
to Pimlico in Baltimore or 
Belmont in New York City or 
to Las Vegas to make a legal 
bet on those races. For the 
first time, some 20 race tracks 
around the country will han- 
dle pari-mutuel bets on the 
Preakness (at Pimlico on May 
15) and the Belmont (June 5). 
The tracks will carry the net- 
work broadcasts of the two 
races and handle normal wa- 
gering. Among the tracks par- 
licipating are Centennial in 
Denver, Arlington Park in 
Chicago, Commodore Downs 
in Erie, Pennsylvania, Play- 
fair in Spokane and Charles 
Town racetrack in West Vir- 
ginia. There will be others. 
Check it out. 


ON THE ROAD 


Go Ahead, Ask Him 
Admit it. There’s a little bit of 
groupie in all of us. Haven’t 
you always wanted to tell 
Buddy Bell you think he’s the 
most underrated third base- 
man in the game? 

So if you’re traveling this 
summer, take note of these 
hotels in league cities where 
most visiting major league 
baseball clubs stay. If you’ve 
got time to kill, hang out in 
the lobby and stargaze. 
Baltimore—Cross Keys Inn 
Boston—Sheraton Boston 
Anaheim—Anaheim Hyatt 

Regency 
Minneapolis—Hyatt Regency 
New York—New York 

Sheraton 
Oakland—Oakland Hyatt 
Los Angeles—Biltmore Hotel 
Pittsburgh—Hilton 
St. Louis—Mariott Pavilion 
San Francisco—Sir Francis 

Drake 

Don’t be shy. 


Sport Quiz on page 27. 


Canadian is an easy language. 


Just open your mouth and say 
ah.. ahh... ahhh! 
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The pleasure is back. 
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